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Letters from an Old Missionary to his Nephew. 
IV. On Preaching to the Chinese. 


My DEAR HENRY: 


WAS interested to learn from your last letter of your first 
attempts at preaching. You say that you found some 
difficulty in expressing your thoughts, but that many of 

your audience listened with open-mouthed attention. This I 
can quite believe. I have often listened to preachers in the 
same attitude myself. You will, however, do well to bear in 
mind that the open mouth, like the open door, means different 
things with different people. It may express surprise, 
admiration, bewilderment, or speechlessness. Many a preacher 
would be a much wiser man if he could have an opportunity 
to enquire of his audience what their open mouths signified. 
In your own case it may have been that they were drinking 
in your weighty counsels, taking in all they could, so that 
they would not need to come again for some time. The 
camel, as you know, carries a large supply of water with 
him, and thus robs the desert of many of its terrors. 

Let me hasten to assure you of my deep sympathy with 
you in the difficulty you found in expressing your thoughts. 
I am thankful you had some thought to express, as I well 
remember what a vacuum my own mind was when I first 
attempted to preach in Chinese. My earliest effort was made 
on the streets of the city in which I lived. Coached up by my 
teacher, I had learned a short address and started out in com- 
pany with a colporteur to deliver it. The substance of the 
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discourse was, if I remember aright, the excellency of the 
Scriptures, as I thought anything I might say would be in the 
line of his work. And my presence I hoped would attract a 
crowd, and so ensure him good sales and me good hearing. I was 
to #h 4% jf (hang out the sign) and he was to fj JF (open the 
shop). My hopes were more than realised. He had brisk sales, 
and the people crowded round to see the rarely-seen foreigner 
(this was more than thirty years ago). At last my turn came. 
In me was fulfilled the line, ‘‘ Now fades the glimmering subject 
from the sight.’? Everything was blurred. I saw nothing but 
a ‘composite’ face ; my mind refused to work, and I gasped out 
a few incoherent sentences, ending up with 3% (ff 32, jz 42, we HE, 
se TEP, Sas) AIP by Sa ab AE ES, sat AS EE AE A. We moved on. 
When we had got out of the crowd, I asked my companion, 
‘*How much do you think they understood?’’ ‘‘’I'wo sentences 
out of every ten,’? was the chilling reply. ‘The rest of the 
journey home was spent in silence. But the ice was broken, 
and from that on I exercised ny gift, more I fear to my own 
good than to the good of my hearers. And, all things con- 
sidered, it is better to make the plunge as soon as possible, 
rather than indefinitely ‘to linger shivering on the brink and 
fear to launch away.’’ I hope you will feel encouraged to go 
on. It ‘will give me great joy to learn that you can preach 
with acceptance and power. You will not find this the easiest 
thing to do. It was said of one genius that ‘‘he lisped in 
numbers, and the numbers came;’’ but in your own case 
I would advise you to discharge your mind of the thought 
that you are a genius and address yourself to the common- 
place task of learning how to preach. If you try to imitate 
him, you will probably have the lisp without the numbers. 
And one of the first things I should recommend you to do is to 
have something to say. ‘There is, as you know, all the differ- 
ence between having to say something and having something 
to say. Many preachers from whom I have suffered the word 
of exhortation, appeared to have acquired the art of saying 
nothing with great solemnity. You will no doubt have observed 
that the speaker on a platform who rises and assures the chair- 
man that he has nothing to say, usually tells the exact truth, 
and you will further have noticed that he usually says it at 
extreme length. His style, and the style of the man who rises 
to address an audience ‘‘ with mingled feelings,’’ is to be 
avoided. Get to the heart of things. ‘Think things out, suck 
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out the marrow, let your hearers have something to fill heart 
and mind. I knew a young man who combined a profound 
manner with a shallow intellect. He lost no opportunity of 
letting us know that he had been to college—a statement for 
which we had little else than his bare word. And at this point, 
I should like to say to you in the strictest confidence that it 
does not sound well to mention the fact every time you speak 





that you have graduated. In your own case, I feel sure, it is 
scarcely necessary. If a man is not a gentleman, he has no 
need to refer to it ; if he is, it is needless to advertise the fact. 
Well, it transpired that this good brother had, as he said, ‘‘ not 
so much learnt while at college, as learned how to learn.’’ 
This is good as far as it goes, but I would advise you to goa 
step farther and really to learn something and make it your own ; 
you will then find that somebody else will be able to make it 
his own. A ‘Down East’ orator is reported to have given the 
following recipe for eloquence: ‘‘Get yourself choke-full of 
your subject, knock out the bung, and let nature caper.’’ 
This can scarcely be commended for refinement of taste, and is 
open to criticism as to its use of metaphors, but all the saine 
it contains an important principle. Many of your congregation 
may be poor and illiterate, but they will soon see whether or 
not you have anything to say. A man who is hungry needs 
not to be educated in order to know the difference between an 
empty dish and a full one. ‘The skeleton of a sermon may be 
good, but it is better if it is covered with flesh. Let me repeat, 
be sure to say something. 

You will find it also a good thing to avoid an abstract style 
of speaking. I noticed that in your letter you speak of ‘the 
divine’, ‘the infinite’, ‘the sublime’, ‘ineffable’, ‘sub-conscious- 
ness,’ and other things of the like order. This, I presume, is 
owing to your studies in philosophy; you have taken on a 
style common in philosophical literature. Your work on that 
monumental volume, ‘‘’The Transcendentalism of Kant,’’ 
(sometimes spelled Cant) has left its mark on you. This may 
be all very well for the cultured and select few to whom you 
ministered in your student days, but it is a style that does not 
lend itself readily to the Chinese language. If, for instance, you 
take as your text, in your early stages, the words ‘‘now are ye 
light in the Lord,’? your own light will be apt to go out in 
darkness before you have finished your exordium. But if 
instead you select as your subject, ‘‘no man, when he hath 
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lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place, neither under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick that they which come in may see 
the light,’’ you will find that the candle will shed its illuminat- 
1 1 
I 


oth youand your hearers. “he humblest listener 
knows what it is to light a candle, what it is to put it under a 
bushel, and will grasp your meaning readily ; whereas if you 
] 
A 


ing beams on 


gave a more or less learned discourse on light and its properties 


he would perhaps give you credit for a stock of learning, bnt 
would not begin to presume to understand you. If you deal 
with concrete things they will serve as pegs on which you and 
your audience can hang ideas. Men who have moved their 
fellows have generally used great plainness of speech, and have 
been what may be termed concrete preachers. Wesley, Whit- 
field, Moody, Spurgeon and others have ta 





<en on the style of 
the Bible and spoken like Him who spake as never man spake. 
One reason why the Word of God can be translated into every 
tongue, is that it does not use much abstract language, but deals 
with every-day things in every-day speech. If you preach your 
way through the miracles and parables of the Gospels first, you 
will then be better fitted to deal with other and more difficult sub- 
jects. A preacher from home, when making a tour of mission 
stations in China, electrified the missionary who was interpreting 
for him by asking him to tell the congregation that ‘‘ we were 
marching up the hill of glory firing the cannons of praise.”’ 
It would be an interesting thing to know how this was rendered, 
but I have my doubts as to its being a literal translation. I 
should have been inclined to say that we were like soldiers who 
had driven the enemy up the hill by cannon fire, and having 
gained the summit sang songs of victory. Do you catch the 
idea? It is the difference between ‘‘ The House that Jack 
built?’ and ‘*’The Domiciliary residence erected by John.”’ 
Such a hymn as ‘There is a fountain filled with blood,’’ 
would probably bear translatin: 


e into any language, while 
such a hymn as ‘Eternal Light, Eternal Light, how pure 


the soul must be,’’ could scarcely be rendered literally into 


y 


s 


intelligible mandarin. je jz (1%) 3, ie HE AY 3 would simply 
daze a Chinese by excess of light. By the way, you mentioned 
that you had done a little in the matter of translating hymns, 
and said you felt a strong impulse to do so. ‘This furnishes 
a striking illustration of the saying that great minds move 
in the same paths. Almost every missionary feels the same 
‘strong impulse.’ Some are powerful enough to withstand 
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the impulse, others are carried away by it. It would be 
an interesting psychological study to ascertain what it js 
that stimulates the desire to versify in the case of so many 
who come to this land. Men who have never attempted 
poetry at home, have a sort of poetic afflatus descend on them 
here and cover a good many sheets of paper with Chinese 
characters intended to represent the lines of favourite hymns. 
There is a theory, which is of course open to revision, that 
it is due to the influence of the moon, which is, as you know, 
so much more powerful in the clear eastern sky. The poetic 
desire may be one of the precious things brought forth by 
the moon. In your own case I should advise you to take the 
greatest care of your manuscript. If you have a secret drawer, 
put it there with your other treasures and the faded bunch 
of forget-me-nots. Such expressions and such thoughts as 
your manuscript contains may not occur to you when you are 
older. ‘There is ‘first the blade,’ and it does not recur. You 
have a luxuriant mind, and your branches like those of 
Joseph run over the wall. The fruit on them is at present, 
in the nature of the case, green; wait for a few years till 
both you and they ripen, and then prune with an unsparing 
hand. By that time you may have some of the precious 
fruits brought forth and matured by the sun. Meanwhile 
cultivate a simple style and keep on safe ground, leaving 
higher and more abstruse lines of teaching for a later stage. 

I would also suggest that when you preach you go into 
detail. Many things which are quite familiar to you are 
perfectly strange and unintelligible to your hearers. The 
world over, one of the greatest mistakes made by preachers 
is that of taking too much for granted on the part of those 
who listen to them. Missionaries when they return to the 
home lands often fall into the same error. They speak of 
having so many ‘taels.’ Unless the connection makes their 
meaning clear, the average man thinks it has something to 
do with the queue, and is apt to suppose that as in English 
we speak of ‘so many heads’, in China they speak of ‘so many 
tails.’ The risk of being misunderstood by an audience who 
know little or nothing of Christian truth is of course much 
greater. It is therefore a good thing to clear the ground 
as you go. Good Chinese preachers generally do this. They 
will explain the context in which the text is found, and 
often take great pains to remove anything that might prove 
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a stumbling-block. Take for instance the words Pharisee 
aud Sadducee. From your boyhood you have been familiar 
both with the names and the individuals, seeing that the 
Ritualist and the Rationalist are always with us. But the sound 
if: Fl FE and FR HH WK convey little or no meaning to many who 
hear them, indeed, unless you speak distinctly, they may 
be taken for #§ #ij HF and so lead your hearer’s mind in an 
undesirable direction. ‘Then again, expressions used in the 
Mandarin Testament, are not used in the same sense in all 
parts of this vast country. I asked a teacher once what he 
understood by the words [J Be fj used in Mark vii. 32 for 
‘impediment in speech’. He promptly replied it meant a man 
with a good appetite, one who was f— pe. And patient 
investigation would doubtless furnish similar instances. Your 
congregation may be compared to a number of bottles with 
small mouths and narrow necks. Now, if you wish to fill 
these bottles, you will scarcely do it by spraying water over 
them in a promiscuous way. A drop will go in here, and 
another one there, but the millennium may dawn before they 
are all full. A careful pouring into each one will accomplish 
your purpose a good deal more quickly. 

Do not be in too great a hurry. Most foreigners rush 
along like a limited express when they preach. How often 
has one attended services both in English and in Chinese 
where the preacher has given out the place he intends te 
read from and has got half way through the chapter before 
the people have found it. He gives out, say, the first chapter 
of Habakkuk. Now, it is not everybody who knows where 
this book is to be found. And you will see, if you observe 
carefully, that it is some minutes before everybody has 
satisfied himself that it does not occur in the earlier part 
of the Bible, nor in the New ‘Testament. Even those who 
do know where it is to be found and turn it up almost at 
once, only catch up to the preacher as he gets to “swifter 
than the leopards.” A good man who was travelling across 
China in the newspaper interest stayed at a mission station 
for the night and accepted the invitation to remain to family 
worship in the morning. The Epistle to the Galatians 
was the portion chosen, and the missionary noticed that his 
guest was looking among the earlier books of the sacred 
volume for it. He gently suggested that it would be found 
at the other end. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘ that zs queer, it is 
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usually bound up with the Books of Moses in the United 
States.’? Many who listen to you are just as much at sea, 
and you will do well to be deliberate without being slow. 
Take your time and let the people take theirs. Your object 
is to get the word in. It is the entrance of the word that 
giveth light. Once get the seed into the soil and it will bring 
forth fruit; if you are too hurried you will only sow seed 
by the wayside, and the birds of the air will devour it. But 
the seed once sown in the soil of Chinese thought will bring 
forth as good fruit there as anywhere else. 

You will do well, too, to avoid fanciful preaching, by 
which I mean preaching that is largely imaginative and 
lacks solid foundations. The tendency of fallen human 
nature is to put the emphasis in the wrong place and to 
lay great stress on those things that are relatively unimportant. 
You will find that the Chinese mind works quite freely in this 
direction. Such prosaic things as truthfulness, integrity, 
honesty, straightforwardness, uprightness, justice and a good 
many other fundamental virtues are often regarded as mere 
accidentals, but the loss of ‘face’, for instance, over some 
unimportant matter, is looked on as a fundamentally important 
thing. To fail to conform to social etiquette ji stamps a 
man as a publican and a sinner, whereas for the same person 
to be a liar is a mere trifle. And there is a strong tendency 
for a similar thing to be extended in the region of religion. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. I knew a Chinese Christian 
who was never satisfied with the plain meaning of things. 
He saw something Hl 4% in everything. He felt that under 
the names of the Twelve Apostles there lurked subtile and 
precious meanings. Hence after he had a son and heir born 
to him, he could not be content to give him some good Chinese 
name, but wrote out the names of the Apostles on twelve 
slips of paper. This done, he procured a pickle bottle and 
a pair of chop-sticks, and after prayer proceeded to select a 
name. He brought it to me in triumph, presumably on the 
supposition that I was a sort of religious 7M] = fj, and asked 
me with hardly suppressed emotion to tell him the meaning 
of it in the J& #%. ‘The name was Phillip jf yy, and I told 
him it meant a lover of horses. His countenance fell, he 
went away, and his confidence in me as an expositor of 
Scripture and a guide in things divine steadily waned from 


that hour. Now, had I been able to give him some high- 
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flown explanation of this name he would have thought no end 
of me, but I fear he would have been confirmed in a mischiev- 
ous tendency. 

The Scriptures are well watered everywhere ; why then 
lead the flock to the desert rather than beside the still waters 
of sober exposition? The temple of Solomon was a gorgeous 
building, and was adorned with glistering gems and fragrant 
carved cedar wood. But it had a foundation of stones, ‘ great’, 
‘costly’, ‘hewed’ , and it was this that gave stability to the struc- 
ture. Both strength and beauty were in the sanctuary. Devote 
your attention to plain, substantial teaching. This will save 
you much trouble and heart-burn in the days to come, and will 
in the expressive language of Scripture, ‘build up’ Christians 
in their most holy faith. 

At the same time, it is not wise to check the legitimate 
use of analogy in preaching. And you need to distinguish 
between the vagaries of an unbalanced mind and the workings 
of a sanctified faculty. A preacher wishing to instruct his people 
in the teaching of the visible church, began at the top and 
worked down. He spoke of the vane, how it taught us to 
be susceptible to influences from every quarter and at the same 
time instructed us not to be too ambitious, seeing it was vain to 
aspire. He then directed attention to the ‘‘ precious symbolism 
of the bell-rope, teaching us humility—z¢ hangs down’? | 

The practice of finishing up the remains of the elements 
used in celebrating the Lord’s Supper has been defended 
from the words, ‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.’? ‘To decline to argue with those who differ 
from you on ecclesiastical and religious subjects has been 
justified from the text, ‘‘They went to another village.’’ 
Now the corrective of such fantastic aberrations is to teach 
your people the legitimate use of Scriptural analogies. The 
correspondencies and contrasts, for example, found in the 
300k of Leviticus and the Epistle to the Hebrews will furnish 
plenty of material for healthy exercise in this direction. Many 
preachers do most excellent service by making plain in this 
way passages that would otherwise be unintelligible to the 
average hearer. A very good illustration of this plan may be 
seen in a small book called 3% 1 iii 7% 34 FE Hf, published 
by the Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 

It is a good thing, too, to watch the working of the Chinese 
mind in evolving good if somewhat far-fetched teaching from 
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plain narratives. Given a good grasp of truth this is not so 
much to be checked as guided. Many a man who may not 
have had many educational advantages may have a fund of 
common sense and a happy faculty for exposition. And his 
application of the lessons of a Scripture narrative may be of 
great value, though not put in the same way as you yourself 
would put it. For example: Some years ago a well-known 
missionary returned from furlough, and at once started special 
evening services in the place in which he lived. He hada 
preacher who took turns with him in preaching, and who was a 
man of an original cast of mind. One evening the missionary 
reached the chapel a little late, to find it full of people, who 
were listening with close attention to the preacher. And small 
wonder. He was preaching from our Lord’s entry into Jerusa- 
lem and enforcing the lessons of the narrative as he went along. 
From the fact that two disciples were sent, he drew the lesson of 
companionship in life and labour. ‘Then he came to the ass. 
‘* Notice,’? said he, ‘‘a few things about this animal. It is 
said that no man had ever ridden him. Why? For the simple 
reason that no man could ride him, seeing he was A FF. But 
on this occasion he submitted and allowed the Lord to mount. 
Had he not done so the only fate that awaited him was to be 
turned into §jF py.’’ From this he enforced the advantages of 
submission. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ where did the Lord take him ? 
To the Je 38H, and where did that lead to? To JI} & HR #, the 
city of the Great King.’’ ‘And you too, my friends,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ will, if you submit yourselves, find that you will 
come in to the 4 34, which leads to the heavenly Jerusalem ?’’ 
Such a line of things appeals to the Chinese mind, and is much 
more profitable than strained explanations, say of some parts of 
the Revelation. If you, for instance, tried at your present stage 
to preach from the text, ‘‘ Here is wisdom. Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast, for it is the number 
of aman; and his number is six hundred three score and six,’’ 
you would find that your hearers, in order to think more deeply, 
would close their eyes and nod assent to you from every part 
of the church. Besides, the number in question is, as you have 
often remarked, short by one of the perfect number—seven. 
Keep then in the meantime to simple preaching, and let it be 
the simplicity of knowledge and not the babble of childishness. 
You will find it helpful both to yourself and to your 
audience to adopt an expository line of preaching. To expound 
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the law and ‘‘ give the sense’and cause them to understand the 
reading,’ after the example of Ezra and the Levites, makes the 
truth attractive to all classes. Many preachers appear to select 
a text as a matter of form out of respect to the traditions of the 
elders. ‘hey choose it, salute it, and, preaching from it, bid 
it a long, a last farewell. But the man who prayerfully chooses 
a text or a subject and keeps to it, ensures constant freshness. 
The infinity of the Scripture is at his disposal. On the other 
hand, the man who rambles usually has his favourite walks, but 
after he has pointed out the beauties of the landscape for the 
nine hundredth time, his companions are glad to take a tourist 
ticket and roam in quest of fresh fields and pastures new. I 
knew a most worthy man whose disquisitions on sacred themes 
appeared to be conditioned by the narrow limits of his own 
mind. He read sparingly, but made great points out of the 
meaning of proper names, both of places and people, introducing 
us to them every time we met them. For a year or two he 
acquainted us, whenever he preached, with the fact that Jordan 
meant judgment. Then he proceeded to inform us that we 
needed to go through the Jordan if we would see the Promised 
Land. ‘To this of course we readily assented, but became weary 
of crossing it every day. Whether we started from the throne 
of David or the Lake of Tiberias we were regularly piloted to 
the Jordan and landed safe on Canaan’s shore. 

To keep to your text will enable you to steer clear of the 
vicious habit of attempting too much. There is a limit to 
peoples’ appetite even when the most tempting food is placed 
before them. You may have seen sheet tracts written on this 
principle. Beginning with the creation they go on to the 
flood, notice the call of Abraham in passing, introduce Pharaoh 
and the plagues as they journey on to Sinai, where Moses and 
the aw receive a measure of attention. Meandering onward 
they shew Israel under the judges and kings, take up the 
principal prophecies in the Psalms and in the Major Prophets 
and lightly touching on the Captivity and the Dispersion, bring 
up at Malachi. ‘The remainder of the sheet is occupied with a 
succinct account of the birth, manhood, miracles, trial, death, 
crucifixion, burial, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, and 
the last line or two gives details of the General Judgment, 
followed by an exhortation to repent and believe the Gospel. 
The writers regard themselves as members of a Diffusion society ; 
hence the style. The late David Hill, if I remember aright, 
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was one of the first to endeavour to counteract this sort of thing 
by offering prizes for essays on scriptural themes. ‘I‘hese were 
printed in pamphlet form and published by the Central China 
Tract Society. 

There is, however, expository preaching and expository 
preaching. A worthy Chinese brother, now with the Lord, used 
to expound passages of Scripture somewhat as follows: His 
favourite chapters were Matt. v.-vii. Beginning he would read 
the verse, ‘‘And seeing the multitudes He went up into 
a mountain.’’ ‘* Notice,’’ said he, ‘‘that he saw multitudes, 
not merely single individuals.’’ ‘‘Further, notice,’’ he would 
continue, ‘‘that when He saw them He went up into a moun- 
tain. Not the plain, my friends, not the plain, but the moun- 
tain. And having got up into the mountain what did He do? 
Mark well, my friends, mark well, He sat down.’’ And so the 
dear man would ramble on through a chapter till all his hearers 
were more than weary. 

On the other hand, I have sat listening with the most 
intense interest to the late Pastor Hsi as he expounded the 
Scripture. He painted in vivid colours and made scenes, 
incidents and men stand out from the canvas—he truly #@ SE ij 
gt iG S-. His hearers would sit by the hour and be loath to 
go when he had finished. If you would have a like experience, 
and be a powerful expository preacher, you will need to work 
hard to compare Scripture with Scripture and to have a good 
grasp of the truths you wish to enforce. Ignorance here is 
fatal. It is said that a school boy who had never seen any- 
thing but sloping roofs to houses, asked his Sunday School 
teacher how it was possible for Peter to go up to the house top 
to pray. The teacher, who had never seen any but sloping 
roofs himself, was nonplussed by the question, but found relief 
in the solution proposed by the teacher of the adjoining class, 
who had heard the question. ‘* Tell him,’’ whispered the latter 
behind his hand, ‘‘that with God nothing is impossible.”’ 
Many candidates for the mission field are rejected because of 
ignorance of some of the most elementary truths—ignor- 
ance of truth which an expository line of teaching would render 
well-nigh impossible. If this be so in the case of those who 
have had special privileges from childhood, it goes without 
saying that those who have but recently come to a knowledge 
of the truth, and whose acquaintance with Scripture is of the 
most elemeutary kind, need the commonest things made plain 
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The people of this land are born philosophers, and are never 
at a loss for a reason which more or less accounts for every- 
thing in the earth and under the earth. If you do not make 
things intelligible and give the correct reason for things, they 
will assuredly find one of their own. An evangelist, wishing 
to justify the action of our Lord in allowing the demons to take 
possession of the swine at Gadara, told his audience that the 
pigs in that part of the world ‘‘ were not clean pigs like ours.’’ 
Make then all things clear, and so train a generation of intel- 
ligent stalwart Christians. 

You ask whether you should make a practice of quoting 
the Chinese classics or proverbs in the course of your preaching. 
To this I would reply that to everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven, and also that everything is 
beautiful in its season. ‘There are times when an apt quotation 
from the classics, or the use of a telling proverb may be of great 
value, but the Aractice of interlarding your speech with quotations 
is objectionable on many grounds. Those of your audience who 
are scholars know more of the classics, both letter and spirit, 
than you are ever likely to know, and may perchance be 
tempted to smile if your quotation is inapt. The uneducated 
portion of your congregation will not understand your quotation, 
or if they have a faint glimmering of its meaning will wonder 
what it has to do with the subject. And your aim is not to 
make people think that the Gospel and Confucianism are one 
and the same thing. If it is so you have no business here, and 
your preaching is an impertinence. The Gospel is not a glori- 
fied ‘ism’ of any sort, but a revelation from God teaching 
something special and peculiar—a message of unique grandeur. 
Its inwardness is, that it is on a par with all other of God’s 
good gifts, such as air, light and sunshine—a something given 
without money and without price, to be accepted as freely as it 
is offered. ‘This is true of no system of religion in the world 
outside the Gospel, and constitutes its chief charm and glory. To 
save and to sanctify is its mission. If your quotations can enforce 
these truths, make them, but beware of marring the simplicity 
of the truth by any admixture of would-be philosophy. 

‘“* How oft when Paul has served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preach’d! 
Men that, if now alive, would sit content 


And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth, 
Preach it who might.’’ 
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My sainted mother in her old age was unable through 
infirmity to attend her accustomed place of worship. She 
accordingly went to one close at hand, hoping to find spiritual 
help and counsel. She wrote me later that she had scarcely 
found these things, as the preacher, while he had a good deal 
to say about the Ancients, had nothing to say about the An- 
cient of Days. Be careful that the same thing is not said about 
you. Christ and His cross contain all you will need for a 
fruitful ministry. The grass grows greenest round the place 
called Calvary. Faith in a dead person of any nationality is 
of little worth—if Christ Himself were dead, faith in Him also 
would be in vain. You have to preach a living Person and a 
living Word. Despite all the masquerading of infidels, both in 
the pulpit and out of it, the Word still liveth and worketh. It 
is still true of Moses, for example, that no man knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day—his word abides and lives and works 
and proves itself divine. And you will find as you go on that 
as you have heard so you will see in the city of our God; 
experience will confirm faith. The two first men I saw die 
were Chinese. ‘The one died on an American prairie and passed 
out into eternity in darkness. The other was a Christian. I 
stood by his bedside, where he lay unable to speak, and asked 
him whether in view of death he was at peace. He smiled and 
put two of his fingers in the shape of a cross, pointed upward, 
and so passed away. ‘The Cross that can thus gild the bed of 
death with light is worth preaching. 

In your preaching you will do well to remember that the 
workings of men’s minds are not the same in all parts of the 
world. They may reach the same point, but they do not all 
travel the same road. ‘The western mind usually makes a bee 
line for its objective and tries to find the shortest distance 
between two given points. The eastern mind, on the contrary, 
goes by a more circuitous route. If, for example, Pharaoh 
had asked an Englishman or an American his age, he would 
have had his answer in five words from the Englishman and 
in three from the American. The former would have said: 
‘‘Hundred and thirty, your Majesty’’ ; the latter, ‘‘ Hundred 
and thirty.’’ Not so Jacob. He said: ‘‘The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years; few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been, and have 
not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers 
in the days of their pilgrimage.’’ The former is the western 
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mind, the latter the eastern. ‘The educated Chinese will tell 
you he has jf j& or BW f& or 3 {2 so many years, but sucha 
form of speech would not occur to an educated man from the 
West. This needs to be borne in mind in preaching. Many 
Chinese preachers try to take on the western method and 
flutter over the heads of country congregations, soaring higher 
and higher in their upward flight till those in the pew merely 
hear the beating of their wings. Keep the best till the last, and 
seek to carry your people with you through all the stages of 
your discourse. They need partly process, partly results. Have 
you never been waited on by Chinese friends who wished some 
favour? ‘The sting of the interview is generally in its tail. At 
the end there is — (§ )Jy ff, an unconsidered trifle, in which lies 
the point of the visit. Two missionaries travelling on the plain 
of Chihli were waited on by a man one evening, who appeared 
to have an enquiring mind. He listened to what the missionaries 
had to say, asked some leading questions, and sat on till a late 
hour. Finally it transpired that his main quest was not truth, 
but a piece of soap ! 

If, too, you can approach your subject from a Chinese 
point of view you will find it a help. Local customs, historical 
events, or current topics which bear on the subject in hand, 
are all helpful. Note how things impress the people around 
you and try to shape your exhortations accordingly. For 
instance, the fact that Chinese officials must be free from 
physical deformity Fi fF ij JE, will help to an understanding 
of the perfection required of those who ministered in holy 
things under the old economy. ‘The practice of sprinkling 
blood at the prow of a boat, or in a house that has been long 
empty, may be used as a means of making clear the meaning 
of blood shedding as taught in the Scriptures. The truth thus 
illustrated by familiar scenes will be much more real than it 
will be if all your illustrations have to be brought 10,000 miles. 
Preaching without illustrations of any sort was once described 
to me by a Chinese friend as bean-curd boiled in plain water, 
Hi xk # WO. The illustrations afforded by the Scriptures 
themselves will also yield an abundant store of wealth. 

In order to thus expound and enforce your teaching, you 
will need to work up the vocabulary of your subject. The 
usual trouble with preachers is not so much a lack of words as 
a lack of ideas. If the mind is full, vent will be found for it. 
But to do this well there also needs to be a mastery of suitable 
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language. It is pathetic to see a man who has been in the 
country for twenty years using the same stereotyped terms he 
used ten years before. ‘The power of adequate expression does 
not come to the average man by intuition. Add to your 
vocabulary all the time, and both you and your audience will be 
the better for it. If you memorize Scripture and learn to quote 
it appositely, it will greatly help you. And it will in addition 
lift your message out of the region of mere opinion and give it 
the authority of a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.”’ 


‘This is the judge that ends the strife, 
When wit and wisdom fail.’’ 


And I would add, let it stand as it is when you have quoted 
it. Your knowledge of the original is no doubt perfect of its 
kind, but it is not a wise thing to give an amended translation 
off hand. ‘he tinkering of texts is an art not worth acquiring. 
I know a well-meaning man who is always telling his people 
that the Ji WZ is something different. Dear soul, of course it is, 
if it were the same what need fora translation? I was told on 
good authority of a young man who, when addressing a promis- 
cuous crowd in a common lodging house in the east end of 
London, explained that the words ‘the end of the world’ in the 
passage, ‘‘Lo Iam with you alway even unto the end of the 
world,’’ were in the ‘horiginal, the hend of the hage.’ Ren- 
derings which have been given by godly men after prayerful 
painstaking effort are not to be lightly set aside by every tyro. 

From what I have heard I fear that a good deal of your 
teaching is in danger of being lost owing to the fact that you 
do not speak out. I know you have plenty of lung power if you 
care to use it. The tide of your eloquence should be allowed 
to flow freely, or it will be ‘‘such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, too full for sound or foam.’’ If you have not lost your 
voice, it is a great pity to begin your exhortation in a holy 
whisper. I know it has the appearance of being other-worldly, 
and is regarded by many as indicating a mind fully taken up 
with heavenly things, but the people at the back and those who 
are hard of hearing are not favourably impressed. ‘The 
Phone’ which chronicled your college speech stated that 
‘‘his glowing periods were well enunciated in sonorous ringing 
tones, rendered doubly effective by the rich mellow quality of 
his voice.’’ ‘This may have been merely some flowers of the 
reporter’s rhetoric, plucked from the small plot he cultivates 
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in his back garden, and not generally intended for public use. 
It indicates, however, that you were fairly well heard, and there 
is no reason why you should not make your congregation hear 
you now. A friend of mine retired from missionary work some 
years ago on the ground that the Chinese were so unresponsive. 
But it did not appear to have occurred to him that if a person 
is to be responsive, he must have something to respond to. 
And it was just here that he failed. He would announce a 
passage of Scripture in a low sepulchral whisper, like those 
who peep and mutter. This done he would incline his head 
well down over his book, and fondly and intently fasten his 
gaze on it. He would then proceed to softly murmur on the 
number of spiritual points contained in the sharpened end of 
one of the Tabernacle tent pins. He would continue to gently 
purr for nearly an hour on end till his audience were either 
asleep or in a state of listless indifference. And yet he com- 
plained that the Chinese were unresponsive! There is no need 
to roar like a bull of Bashan all the time, but it is a good thing 
to bear in mind that faith cometh by hearing, not by guessing 
what the preacher is talking about. Modulate your voice by 
all means, and pull out the Vox Humana stop when occasion 
requires, but be sure that your audience hears what you say. If 
you read the Scripture so read that all, even those who occupy 
the room of the unlearned, may be able to follow. And it will do 
neither you nor them any harm to give out your hymns twice. 

All your efforts will, however, be in vain without the 
gracious anointing of the Holy Spirit. Seed sown on paving 
stones will not yield a very rich harvest. Ground needs to be 
made soft with showers before the Word can find an entrance 
and a fruitful lodgment. There is but little difference in the 
appearance of the scented and unscented violet, but only the 
scented variety fills the room with fragrance. Your preaching 
may be eloquent and leave little to be desired so far as outward 
form is concerned, but if the influences of the Spirit are lacking, 
all is lacking. Have the eloquence that is born of conviction 
and a full belief in the power of the Gospel to save to the 
uttermost, but over and above all have that which will make 
you a sweet savour of Christ, both in them that are saved and 
in them that perish. 

May this be your constant experience and that of 

Your affectionate 
UNCLE. 
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“The Fortunate Union.’* 
BY REV. J. DARROCH. 


HE book to which we are to give attention for some time 
this evening is a Chinese romance written in the Man- 
darin language. _It is called ‘‘ The Fortunate Union,”’’ 

because the hero sought and found in the peerless lady who is 
the heroine an help-meet fit to be mated to a person of even 
such extraordinary talents as he possessed. I have made con- 
siderable effort to discover the author’s name and the date of 
first publication, but have not succeeded. I gather from the 
preface to Sir John Davis’ translation that in his day he had 
been equally unsucessful in this quest. The sentiments which 
the author seeks to exemplify in the story furnish sufficient 
evidence that he was a gentleman, and the style in which he 
writes proves that he was a scholar. 

Sir John Davis supposes that the book was written in the 
end of the Ming dynasty, say about the year 1600. He, how- 
ever, remarks that as far as the manners and customs of the 
Chinese are concerned it might have been written at the time 
when he published his translation. That might have been true 
of the year 1831, but to-day the eyes of the Chinese are strained 
to look across the sea, and none of the newer novels can 
afford to ignore the existence of the rest of the world as this 
book does. 

Translations of this work have been made into the French 
and German languages, as well as into English, but I fear that 
now they are all out of print. 

The book was introduced to the English-speaking world 
in the year 1761, and the circumstances under which it made 
its début are sufficiently striking to warrant us in recalling 
them. The manuscript was found in the papers of an English 
gentleman named Wilkinson, who had large concerns in the East 
India Company and had occasionally resided much at Canton. 
The papers were partly in English and partly in Portuguese and 
were edited by Dr. Hugh Percy, Bishop of Dromore, who pub- 
lished the book with a dedication to the Countess of Sussex. 
I have copied the dedication from the book in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s library ; it reads :-— 





* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
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To the Right Honourable the Countess of Sussex, 

MaApvAM: Ishould not entreat your ladyship’s acceptance of 
the following sheets if they had not a moral tendency ; if they were 
not intended to countenance virtue and to discourage vice. At 
a time when this nation swarms with fictitious narratives of the 
most licentious and immoral turn it may have some good effect 
to show what strict regard for virtue and decorum is paid by 
writers amongst the Chinese, notwithstanding the deplorable 
ignorance they labour under of those sublime and noble truths 
which we enjoy to so little purpose. 

To prepare these volumes for the public has been the 
agreeable employment of some vacant hours of rural life, and 
I shall be happy if the perusal of them can supply your lady- 
ship’s leisure with amusement. One reward of my labours I 
have already obtained, in the opportunity they afford me of 
acknowledging the great obligations I am under to the noble 
house of Sussex and to your ladyship in particular, and of 
pouring forth every ardent wish for the happiness of that noble 
family to which I owe so much. 

Iam, Madam, 


Your Ladyship’s most obliged and faithful servant. 


We shall note only one point in this letter so full of old- 
fashioned courtesy. The editor asserts that the morals of the 
Chinese of that day were such as might put to shame contem- 
porary Englishmen. The author misunderstood and mistrans- 
lated one passage in the book which would certainly not be 
tolerated in any book issued in the English language to-day. 
If he had understood the passage in question he might have 
moderated his eulogy in the book’s favour. On the other hand, 
it is right to note that the book contains only that one objection- 
able paragraph of a few lines in length, and even there the 
author is by no means glorifying vice; he is rather using a 
plainness of speech which in these days men have learned to 
avoid. As a whole the book well deserves the encomium of 
the Bishop-editor. 

Sir John Davis published his translation of ‘‘ The Fortunate 
Union’’ seventy years after the version issued by the Bishop of 
Dromore. His is by far the more accurate rendering, and he 
does not yield to the worthy Bishop in his admiration of the 
story itself. 

We may recall that Sir John Davis came to China in 1816 
in the train of Lord Amherst. He resided in this country for 


more than twenty years and was appointed Governor of Hong- 
kong in 1841. 
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We now come to the edition of ‘‘ The Fortunate Union”? 
with which we are immediately concerned this evening. Last 
year Mr. Baller, of the China Inland Mission, issued an edition of 
the story from the Mission Press. The book is printed on white 
foreign paper in clear type, and foot notes giving a translation 
of the more difficult sentences met with in the text are ap- 
pended. Mr. Baller says in the preface that he has published 
the book with a view to aid students to acquire a knowledge 
of Chinese common talk and of the language spoken by the 
educated classes. The notes are certainly a valuable addition 
and will be found extremely helpful by most readers. They 
are written in an easy colloquial style, which seems to aim at 
conveying the thought of the Chinese author to the reader 
rather than at the literal translation of the annotated sentence. 
Work of this kind is always open to criticism and seldom 
attains complete success, even when most carefully done. Sen- 
tences are explained in this book which will appear to some to 
be so simple as to be in no need of explanation, while others 
which are really more difficult are left in their native obscurity. 
It would scarcely be true to say of Mr. Baller as has been 
said of some editors, ‘‘The commentators each dark passage 
shun, and hold their farthing candles to the sun,’’ but many 
will wish that he had held his ‘‘ farthing candle’’ to a few 
more of the dark sayings of this Chinese writer. In reading 
through the book we find that the number of notes steadily 
diminish as we go forward. The last chapter is, with the 
possible exception of the one immediately preceding, the most 
difficult in the book, yet it is only provided with two very 
short notes. Did Mr. Baller tire of his task before he reached 
the end, or did he expect us to so improve our knowledge of 
Chinese by the study of this book that before we had reached 
the end we should find all notes quite superfluous? In my 
opinion the book would be much more valuable if the later 
chapters were as carefully annotated as Chap. I. 

When preparing this paper I wrote to Mr. Baller and asked 
what lessons in his opinion the book was calculated to teach. 
I have pleasure in reading his reply :— 


DEAR Mr. DarrocH: If I were inclined to moralise on ‘‘ The 
Fortunate Union’’ I should point out that it shows the con- 
viction of a heathen Chinese that vice shall be punished and 
virtue rewarded. Further, that inflexible determination to 
pursue the path of rectitude means that the aforesaid path will 
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have a good many ups and downs. Also, that in spite of 
conventional phraseology as to the general inferiority of women- 
kind the Chinese #J s& know a good woman when they see 
her and, what is more to the point, they have practically to 
confess it in daily life. That the high ideal of official purity as 
delineated in the father of $§ 24 does credit to the moral sense 
of ancient China and might, perhaps, be forwarded with 
advantage to the municipal heads of Chicago and Tammany- 
hall. This latter suggestion would, I fear, be an application of 
moral principle far too much to the point. Or again, take 
i& Z as one who ‘‘ made a study of revenge, immortal hate.’’ 

Turning to lighter vein you might point out how that, 
the round world over, ‘‘in the spring the young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.’’ And also, that the young 
woman’s fancy not only in the spring but all the year round 
persistently turns to the same subject. Then show how it 
illustrates a good deal of Chinese social life. How temples and 
Ho-shang are always associated in the Chinese mind with evil 
and are in most Chinese story books the usual scenes of assigna- 
tion, adultery and murder. Then point out the advantage of 
having a good servant and (rub this in) the need of treating 
him well. Show, too, what good idioms abound in the book 
and how useful it is for any one who wishes to study Chinese 
first hand. And, finally, urge all your hearers to go to the 
Press, buy a copy for themselves and recommend others to go 
and do likewise. Adieu. 

Yours ever, 


F. W. BALLER. 


Any comment of mine on Mr. Baller’s letter would be 
superfluous. I trust you will all take the last sentence so much 
to heart that there will be a rush on the Mission Press for the 
few remaining copies of this book which are yet to be had. 

The leading incidents in the story are these: A censor 
named |<, Water, has been banished to the frontiers for displeas- 
ing his royal master, and has left at home an only daughter, an 
orphan, to whom has been given the name ‘‘Icicle-heart,’’ 
not for her coldness, as we might suppose, but to indicate her 
chasteness and purity. This lady is the true centre of the 
story. All the resources of the Chinese language, here manip- 
ulated by a master hand, are insufficient to fully pourtray her 
beauty, her wisdom, and her virtue. There is a hero, as we 
must tell later, but though he is the ideal Chinese gentleman 
xX RM WM KR A F equally skilled in the arts of war and 
peace he is but a ‘‘mere man” after all and does not for a 
moment shine with half the effulgence of his lady-love. Now, 
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this is certainly remarkable. There is a famous essay written 
by a scholar of the Sung dynasty in which the charms of the 
water lily are set forth in very choice language. ‘he flower, it 
is pointed out, may grow in an unsavoury mud pond, but its 
beauty and fragrance are unimpaired by the most adverse 
surroundings. ‘The environment of the author of this book, and 
the conceptions of womankind which formed the atmosphere 
in which he lived, can be compared only to the mud in which 
the water-lily strikes its roots. Yet he has painted his heroine 
pure and good, and, moreover, wise. ‘That the hero becomes 
the perfect man he does, is due to the wise counsel given to him 
by his lady in the very crisis of his life. Now I assert that the 
author, by this action, has proved himself a true artist. He has 
gazed deep into the realities which are hidden from ordinary men. 

I quote from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 1875 edition, to 
show how this book differs from the usual Chinese novel in its 
estimate of woman’s character. 

‘Tf Chinese novelists are to be believed, virtue in woman 
and honour in man are to be found only in a few rarely gifted 
individuals, and this has been so constantly insisted on that it 
appears to have become one of those beliefs which have been 
the means of their own justification.’’ 

The following quotation from Sesame and Lilies will be 
familiar to many: ‘‘Note, broadly, Shakespeare has no 
heroes; he has only heroines. There is no one entirely heroic 
figure in all his plays except the slight sketch of Henry the 
fifth, exaggerated for stage purposes. In his laboured and 
perfect plays you have no hero. Coriolanus, Cesar, Anthony 
stand in flawed strength and fall by their vanities. Whereas 
there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, stead- 
fast in grave hope and errorless purpose. Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Imogen, Queen Catherine, Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, and 
last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilla are all faultless ; conceived 
in the highest heroic type of humanity. 

Then observe secondly, the catastrophe of every play is 
caused always by the folly or fault of a man; the redemption, 
if there be any, by the virtue and wisdom of a woman, and, 
failing that, there is none.’’ 

And again, ‘‘You cannot think that the buckling on of the 
knight’s armour by his lady’s hand was a mere caprice of 
romantic fashion. It is the type of an eternal truth—that the 
soul’s armour is never well set to the heart unlessa woman’s hand 
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has braced it ; and it is only when she braces it loosely that the 
honour of manhood fails.’’ 

Now, I will not venture to compare a nameless Chinese 
writer with England’s immortal dramatist. I only ask you to 
mark that the Chinaman is as correct in his delineation of the 
power and purity of a true woman as the omniscient Shake- 
speare or the chivalrous Ruskin. If it is amazing that such a 
thing should be, let me remind you that the Chinese often 
discover and apply right principles by a psychological process 
wholly different to that employed by occidentals. How long is 
it since Western scientists announced the discovery that the red 
rays in the spectrum were destructive of the small-pox daczllus, 
and advised that patients should be placed in a room lighted by 
glass of that colour. And for centuries, I suppose, the Chinese 
have curtained the rooms of small-pox patients with red drapery. 

No one has ever told the Chinese that carbon is a consti- 
tuent element in all plants. Yet the ignorant peasant laboriously 
builds the sods of his fields into hillocks, which he stuffs with 
straw and sets on fire, thus getting the clay impregnated 
with carbon. 

When a man is in the grip of the cholera fiend the Chinese 
sometimes stuff a handful of copper cash into his mouth, and 
they assert, very emphatically, that this medicine has been 
known many times to work wonderful cures. <A foreigner can 
only pity intelligent men who will believe anything so mani- 
festly absurd. And yet the very latest discovery of science is 
that salts of copper, in minute quantities, is a powerful algecide 
and has also a toxic effect on typhoid and cholera germs. It 
seems possible that there may be method in this madness of 
the Chinese after all. 

If I were asked my opinion how they came to do these 
things, I should borrow a word from our religious vocabulary 
and say they are ‘‘led” to do them as the bees are ‘‘led”’ to 
construct their cells in rigid mathematical dimensions and as 
the beavers build their dams on the most scientific engineering 
principles. 

But let us return to the story. There is a villain, to be 
sure, and he isaptly named Ko=Transgression. He also is the 
son of an official, a Cabinet Minister in fact, and he schemes, 
with the assistance of the heroine’s unworthy uncle, to get 
lady Pure-heart for his wife. The one clever woman is more 
than a match for two stupid men, and the heroine so manip- 
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ulates the engagement papers that the villain, on the morning 
after the wedding, finds that he has married the homely cousin 
of the fair lady he had thought to make his bride. 

The villain next schemes to carry the lady off by force and 
take her to the Yamén of the District Magistrate, whom he has 
previously bribed to declare in open court that she is his 
betrothed wife, and that he is justified in taking his own 
property, by force if need be. 

The lady arms herself with a knife and is prepared to die 
in the high old Roman fashion in the very hall of justice. But 
a lady’s extremity is a hero’s opportunity. The Iron Knight 
comes to the rescue, and our heroine is saved at the last moment. 

The Iron Knight now becomes the mark for the attacks 
of the villains. He is persuaded to take up his lodging in a 
temple, and the bonze in charge undertakes, for a consideration, 
to poison him. A woman’s wit again triumphs over the schemes 
of evil men, and the brave heroine carries her benefactor off by 
stealth to her own home, where she nurses him back to life and 
health. 

That a beautiful girl of eighteen and a handsome youth of 
twenty, each bound to the other by ties of gratitude and esteem, 
should live under one roof, with no elderly relative to see to the 
proprieties, is a thing that provides envious enemies with a 
theme for slander of which they are not slow to take full advant- 
age. But by their very eagerness to prove the guilt of Miss 
Pure-heart these enemies themselves provide an irrefragable 
demonstration of the integrity of our heroes. 

The District Magistrate promises liberty to a noted burglar, 
then in prison, if he will steal into the house by night and see, 
with his own eyes, the evil doings of those two who have been 
thus strangely thrown together. 

This man’s report of what he saw and heard influences 
the Magistrate so profoundly that he repents of his wickedness 
and becomes henceforth a true friend to the pure-hearted lady. 

This is the climax of the story, and it entails strange con- 
sequences. ‘The saddest is that the two lovers could never be 
man and wife, though they were so well suited to each other 
that it seemed as if heaven having created the one was, as it 
were, compelled to create the other to be a match for that one. 
By the laws of Chinese etiquette lovers should never see each 
other before they wed, and these two, unfortunately, had seen 
each other, spoken to each other and loved each other before 
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the go-between had had a chance to arrange the necessary 
preliminaries to a wedding. ‘They mutually agree, therefore, 
that the only way of demonstrating to the world théir upright- 
ness is for them to part and never meet again. 

A Chinese teacher explained to me that the principle on 
which the Chinese novel is written is to close each chapter with 
your hero in the worst plight he has ever been in since first 
you made his acquaintance. When you reach such 2 climax 
you ought to close the book and spend some days in thinking 
how you would extricate the hero if you were the writer of the 
story and not merely the gentle reader thereof. Having settled 
what your plan of campaign would be you should then turn 
to the book and see how great the author’s skill is and how far 
his plan surpasses yours. As I have not time to finish the story 
I can only recommend you to pursue this plan. But lest the 
suspense should be painful, I will concede so much as to tell 
that the barriers, raised by the laws of etiquette, are finally 
surmounted by the ingenuity of love. Plot and counter-plot 
follow each other in that animated style common to writers of 
fiction the world over. The final scene is cast within the 
precincts of the Forbidden City. Cabinet Ministers and cen- 
sors, eunuchs and ladies-in-waiting all play their parts in the 
great drama; at last the Emperor and Empress examine the 
history and testify to the purity and filial piety of the hero and 
heroine. ‘The bridal is consummated in the Imperial palace 
with such festivities as never before were vouchsafed to subjects 
of the crown. ‘The Iron Knight and the pure-hearted maiden 
were felicitated by all the great officials of the State, and they 
all lived happy ever afterwards. 

I shall venture to read a few extracts from the book that 
you may judge of the spirit in which it is written. The first 
will be the hero’s confession that he is in love. It is made to 
the District Magistrate after that worthy has repented of his 
evil and is seeking to make amends by persuading the hero to 
cast the fear of what people would say to the winds and wed 
lady Pure-heart in scorn of consequences. ‘The Iron Knight 
says: ‘‘When I first saw the lady in your court, she seemed 
pure as pearl and graceful as a flower. ‘Though we were in the 
midst of a tumult my heart went out to her in a way that 
was overpowering. But when in my sickness I was taken to 
her house and marked how she cared for me with more than a 
parent’s solicitude, and, moreover, that in her every movement 
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there was not only affection but also perfect propriety, then 
my yearning affection for her changed to a feeling of deepest 
respect. I therefore never think of her now in connection with 
thoughts of marriage. When you speak to me of betrothal to 
her I feel my heart throb as though I were about to offer insult 
to one of the immortals. Therefore, Sir, these words of yours 
much disturb my peace of mind.’’ I think those who have 
had experience will confess that a man who speaks like that 
is in love, no matter what his nationality may be. 

Moralising on repentance the hero says: ‘‘When I first 
met this magistrate, Bao, how deeply was he steeped in wicked- 
ness, and now how friendly he has become! If a man will 
turn from transgression there is really no limit to the good he 
may accomplish.’’ 

It is worthy of note that idols are never referred to, but 
heaven is mentioned in a few instances with profound respect. 
In chapter eight the unscrupulous uncle is trying to persuade 
the lady to allow herself to be affianced to the hero without 
waiting for her father’s consent. He argues that as she and the 
iron knight are so manifestly suited to each other this is a plain 
indication that it is the will of heaven that they should be united. 
The lady replies: ‘‘The mind of heaven is difficult to fathom ; 
we must take the circumstances of our lives as our guiding 
principle. Heaven produced Confucius, yet he was never a 
king, only a teacher. Heaven produced Ming Fei, yet she 
was not married to an Emperor, but became the mate of a 
distant Tartar chief; thus what seems the manifest purposes 
of heaven are often frustrated.’’ 

When the lady speaks in this vein we feel as if we were 
listening to a discussion between literati rather than to the 
conversation of a girl with her illiterate uncle. It is one of the 
tenets of the Confucian faith that their great master missed his 
destiny. Confucius was possessed of such wisdom that had he 
been allowed to direct the affairs of the empire he would have 
placed it on the highest pinnacle of prosperity and would have 
led the people in the ways of peace. But he never had the 
opportunity to exercise his talents. He was as one born 
out of due season. A malign combination of circumstances 
made him a peripatetic teacher and not the ruler of a great 
nation. 

Ming Fei is one of the four famous beauties of China. The 
story goes that there was an Emperor of the Han dynasty who 
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had such-a large harem that he did not know the various ladies 
who composed his household. He commissioned a painter 
to paint their portraits for him that he might in this way have 
an opportunity of seeing what they looked like. The artist 
painted the most lovely of all so badly that when a pressing 
demand came from a barbarian chief for an imperial princess 
to be his bride the Emperor had no hesitation in choosing this 
ugly duckling to be cast to the ogre. When the time came 
for her to go her royal master saw her charms and was 
captivated by her beauty. He made many efforts to ransom 
her, but the Tartar chief would not give her up. Thus it came 
to pass, as it were by a stroke of ill luck, that Ming Fei spent 
her life among barbarian tribes in the wilds of Tartary instead 
of being the consort of the Son of Heaven. 

It is, perhaps, a little surprising that the author should 
put such a philosophical argument into the mouth of a woman. 
But the heroine is pictured throughout the book as a really 
gifted scholar. We recollect too how John Bunyan, that great 
story teller, makes his women pilgrims discuss abstract theology 
with as much zest as though they had been divines. May not 
a woman in the east argue on philosophy as well as a woman 
in the west argues on theology? At any rate the uncle is 
floored by his niece’s argument and illustrations. The lady 
has, what is dear to every woman, the last word and her 
own way. 

I will mention, in conclusion, two points in which I think 
this book may be of immense assistance to us in our work as 
missionaries. In the first place, it is written in Mandarin, and 
taken along with other native books in the same language it pro- 
vides us with a criterion of the style of writing we ought to aim 
at in our Mandarin publications. I believe that we publish 
far too little Mandarin literature. Is it not a somewhat strange 
thing that we publish the Bible in Mandarin in order that the 
Christians will have little difficulty in understanding it, and 
at the same time we publish our commentaries in Wén-li to 
show, I suppose, what competent scholars we are? Mr. Spurgeon 
once urged his students to speak to the people in the simplest 
language. ‘The devil,’’ he said, ‘‘does not care for Latin 
or Greek. Pelt him with Anglo-saxon and he will flee from 
you.’?’ Now Mandarin is in China what Anglo-saxon is in 
Britain. We should therefore see to it that every useful 
book is issued in Mandarin as well as in Wén-li, and we 
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shall thus benefit those whom it is our first duty to help— 
the native church. 

I well remember hearing the late venerable Dr. Williamson 
say at the general Conference in 1890 that the Diffusion Society 
was preparing a series of books, with beautiful coloured pictures, 
telling the Old Testament stories, for the benefit of the women 
and children in China. I made haste to purchase some of those 
books, but was keenly disappointed to find that the letterpress 
was in Wén-li, utterly unintelligible to the class the books were 
specially got up to reach. 

The question may be raised, What is current Mandarin ? 
I am afraid that the popular impression is that, though it 
requires a capable scholar to write a book if it is in Wén-li, 
any second-rate man is good enough for a pundit if the 
book is in Mandarin. ‘This is, I am certain, a great mis- 
take. Any one who reads this book will see clearly that the 
author was a very thorough scholar, and that the Mandarin 
language in his hands is capable of saying anything that can 
be said in any language. I would emphasise the point that 
Mandarin is more copious and elegant than we usually suppose 
it to be. 

The second point to which I would call your attention is 
that from this book we may acquire a vocabulary of terse and 
elegant Chinese. If I were a Chinese and asked how foreigners 
spoke the Chinese language, I would say it was generally a 
weary and dreary task to listen to them. (My hearers will note 
that I speak only Mandarin myself and am referring to those 
who speak that language.) It is not so much that they mis- 
pronounce their words and confuse the idiom; it is that the 
sentences flow from their lips in a lifeless and mechanical way, 
putting one in mind of an ariay of toy soldiers on the march. 
We have probably noticed that when we have spoken to one 
who was unaccustomed to our foreign way of putting things we 
have frequently been misunderstood, and that if we have 
requested a native to explain our meaning he has done so, 
using only about half the number of words we had eniployed 
and has been understood perfectly. 

Mr. Baller says this book is a thesaurus of common talk. 
But because of their terseness and directness many of the best 
phrases seem to us difficult to comprehend, and we do not learn 
them, and we do not use them, to the very great impoverish- 
ment of our vocabulary. We sometimes hear those phrases on 
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the lips of our native helpers, and then we are apt to say ‘‘ that 
is Wén-li and it is not understood by the common people,” 
when, as a matter of fact, the sentence is familiar to every one 
of the audience and Wén-li to us only. 

I have selected a number of specimen sentences to illustrate 
what I mean. I believe every one of them, if rightly used, 
is intelligible to any Chinaman of average education and 
intelligence. If you will say to yourself the same sentence 
in your own Chinese, and compare your way of putting it 
with the quotation from this book, you will understand what 
I mean when I say we foreigners seldom speak Chinese as 
tersely as the language ought to be spoken. 

i & % th vk. ‘‘ True gold does not fear the fire,’’ that is, 
an honest man does not fear to have his conduct investigated, 
or, ‘‘true faith will not wither up under persecution.’? ‘The 
proverb may have many applications as long as the root idea, 
that what is true will bear testing, is retained. 

fi HB ie 2s. ‘‘ Put another face on,’’ that is, ‘‘ changed his 
tactics.’’? We have all been amazed at some time or other to see 
how dexterously some of our Chinese friends can execute a 
change of front. Baffled in one line of advance they im- 
mediately turn a somersault and say they meant just the 
opposite of what we understood them to say. That is the 
meaning we sometimes attach to the word ‘‘diplomacy,’’ and 
this phrase expresses it exactly. 

— HE Hi AG DA HH. “For the moment couldn’t catch 
the clue.’’ 

GS 4 i. «Suit your actions to the circumstances.’’ 
This is one of the most difficult to understand of the phrases 
which I have chosen. It is good Wén-li, and yet it is every- 
where current. I learned it from the lips of an illiterate 
boatman who was entertaining me with a story of his experience 
with a former passenger. If we examine the sentence care- 
fully we see that it says literally: ‘‘ Look on a landscape and 
beget (the appropriate) emotion.’? There are ‘‘ frowning’’ 
crags, ‘‘laughing’’ valleys and ‘‘angry”’ skies. The circum- 
stances of our intercourse with our fellows are as varied as the 
landscapes we look upon in our journey through life. This 
sentence suggests to us that just as when we look on a fair or 
frowning panorama the feelings which are the appropriate 
response to the picture arise spontaneously in our breasts, so 
in daily life, when brought into happy or unpleasant relations 
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with others the circumstance itself ought to beget in our mind 
the proper mood in which to frame a suitable reply. 

KA WF HHA. When Li Hung-chang was on his famous 
journey round the world he paid a visit to Glasgow and was 
introduced to Lord Kelvin ; he was informed that this was the 
world’s greatest living scientist. He replied in the words of 
this phrase: ‘‘ Your great name has thundered in my ears.’’ 
This is a good phrase to use, but we must use it only in the 
proper company. I have often heard foreigners blamed for 
being rude to the Chinese. We are slow to use the many 
empty complimentary phrases which are necessary in intercourse 
with our friends of this flowery empire. This is certainly a 
very bad trait on our part, but there is another mistake which 
is equally bad. It is to talk to a coolie as if he were Lord 
Kelvin. I don’t know whether it is the foreigner or the 
native who looks the more sheepish in a case of that kind, 
and that such cases occur somewhat frequently few will care 
to deny. 

It would have been easy to select fifty such sentences, but 
these will suffice to show you that the book is full of the kind 
of language we need to acquire if we are to be at our ease in 
intercourse with educated Chinese. 

The wise King said: ‘‘If the iron be blunt, the workman 
must put to more strength.” We have had committed to us 
the greatest task that ever fell to the lot of man, and our one 
great requisite in order to fulfil our task is such a vocabulary as 
will enable us worthily to tell our Master’s message. We may 
write books, but we must preach the Gospel ; we should there- 
fore spare no pains and count no cost too great to gain such a 
command of the Chinese language as will enable us to be 
workmen that need not to be ashamed. 

Again, it is said that a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in a framework of silver. God had a word to say to 
humanity, and He incarnated that word in the person of His 
Son. Never man spake like that man. They all bare Him 
witness and marvelled at the gracious words that proceeded out 
of His mouth. Paul and Silas, we are told, entered into the 
synagogue and so spoke that a multitude believed. It is 
because I am persuaded that a study of this book will enable 
us also so to speak that men shall turn to the Saviour that I 
commend it to your notice. 
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The Canadian Mission Press, Chen-tu. 
BY A FRIEND AND WELLWISHER. 


T is now twelve years or more since Dr. V. C. Hart, of 
the Canadian Mission in Szchwan, conceived the plan 
of establishing a Mission Printing Press in that far 

away province. His absence from the mission field since 
1900 on account of impaired health, and his death which 
was recently recorded in the home and China papers, have 
been regretted by not a few who had learned to esteem and 
respect the genial venerable-looking pioneer of what has now 
become one of the leading missions in West China. 

Yet once again have the often quoted words of the saintly 
John Wesley been fulfilled, ‘‘ God buries His workers, but carries 
on His work ;’’ and to-day there stands in the great western 
capital of Chen-tu a magnificent building, which bids fair in 
coming years to take its place beside the great establishment of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai, which has probably 
been, and still is, a practical help to every one of the thousands of 
missionaries now scattered over this vast empire. And in these 
days of unequalled and unmeasured influence of the Press, it 
seems fitting that the western, as well as the eastern boundary 
of such a vast missionary field should be adequately provided 
with ability to meet the demands of such an agency. Not as 
vival institutions, in any sense, can they ever be, but workers 
together—‘‘ you in your small corner, I in mine ’’—in one com- 
mon interest, the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom in China. 

In 1897 Dr. Hart took up the great river Yang-tse (not 
without some surprise and questioning on the part of cautious 
observers) his first printing press and settled it in the city 
of Chia-ting, where good work on a small scale was commenced, 
and the West China Religious Tract Society, which was 
established at the Missionary Conference in Chungking, in 
1899, soon proved the advantage of being able to renew its 
stock of tracts and books without the hindrances and losses 
of the long up-river journey. And in passing it may not be 
out of place to record, with appreciations, the friendly attitude 
of the Central China Religions Tract Society, which has freely 
granted permission to West China to reprint any of its 
publications in Szchwan, and thus utilize local facilities for the 
increased circulation of Christian literature. 
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But as time went on, and the whole aspect of missionary 
work began to expand so marvellously in all the western prov- 
inces, it was felt that no less a centre than the capital ought 
to be the Jermanent home of the Mission Printing Press, and 
one of Dr. Hart’s latest and most ardent desires was to obtain 
funds for its erection there and to find a man of heart and 
enterprize, upon whom his own mantle of devotion to this 
special scheme might fall. Who shall dare to say that he 
cannot, from his resting place in the Father’s home above, even 
now see and rejoice in the abundant fulfilment of his choicest 
wishes? At any rate, the large number of young people of 
the Methodist Church in Canada, who undertook to contribute 
thousands of dollars for the necessary funds, and gave freely 
of their substance to carry out the scheme, may to-day give 
thanks that the Canadian Mission Press has not only been 
removed to Chen-tu, but a substantial, handsome, commodious 
building (see frontispiece*) has been erected, which is a 
credit to all who have had any share in providing for 
it, and that its indefatigable superintendent is on fire 
with his predecessor’s zeal to make the Press, as he himself 
expresses it, ‘‘the friend and servant of every missionary in 
West China.”? 

Many months of arduous attention to bricks and mortar 
are at last crowned with success, and the 2nd and 6th of April, 
1905, will long be ‘‘red letter days’’ in the history of the 
Canadian Mission Press, as well as in the quiet plodding life 
of the missionaries generally in the city of Chen-tu. For on 
April 2nd the native Christians of the four missions were 
invited to unite with the foreigners in a dedication service 
in the new building. One of the large rooms on the upper 
floor was crowded, and an enthusiastic, hopeful, and thankful 
strain pervaded all the exercises. Short addresses were 
delivered by representatives of all the missions, and united 
prayer offered that God would Himself use the building and 
all the workers employed in it for His own glory. 

And on the following Thursday the Viceroy of the prov- 
ince and all the leading magnates of the capital accepted 
an invitation, kindly conveyed to them by the British Consul- 
General, and came in full state ceremony to the formal opening 
of the building. 





* From a photograph taken by Mr. R. J. Davidson, of the Friends Mission. 
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Decorations within and without had been lavishly provided 
by the various members of the Canadian Mission, who one 
and all heartily co-operated with the superintendent of the 
Press, Mr. Endicott, upon whom of course the chief responsi- 
bility of the proceedings devolved. 

Nor was the visit of these officials a mere hurried call; 
their stay extended for something like an hour and a half, 
and included inspection of the building, a speech by Mr. 
Campbell, the Consul-General, in Chinese, explaining the 
purpose of the erection ; then followed light refreshments, and 
finally the photographing of various groups and the presenta- 
tion to each official of a short printed statement of the enter- 
prise. 

The following is a translation of the British Consul- 
General’s speech :— 


‘“YouR EXCELLENCIES: On behalf of the members of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission I have very great pleasure in 
welcoming your Excellencies to this building. Perhaps I 
ought to say a word or two as to its origin and object. 
As your Excellencies are aware it is a printing establishment 
for mission purposes, with machinery for printing books. 
There are people in this city who seem to think that it is 
a barrack, but your Excellencies will be able to reassure them 
on that point. 

It has been erected at large cost, and every coin expended 
on it has come from the native country of the missionaries. 
Not only that, the funds were collected by the young people 
of Canada. The cost has not been in money alone. Your 
Excellencies have only to recollect the difficulty of constructing 
a building of these dimensions after foreign design in a place 
so remote as Chen-tu, and the difficulty of importing machinery 
and material from abroad into Szchwan, to understand the 
labour and care which has been devoted to it. ‘The members 
of the mission have all assisted in one form or other, but the 
chief labour fell necessarily on one man, on Mr. Endicott. 
I am sure that he is entitled to our sincerest congratulations. 

The special object is printing books—books which will 
disseminate every good principle governing the affairs of life. 
There is not a shade of political meaning in these aims or wishes 
or ambitions of these missionaries. They simply want to 
do good. Sometimes they will no doubt make mistakes, 
because it is not possible to do anything in this world without 
making mistakes; but, I repeat, their aims and intentions 
are beyond cavil. And when your Excellencies remember 
that the doctrines they inculcate have produced this building 
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from the pennies of young people and children, willingly 
given for use in a distant country which few of them know 
exactly, it will, I know, be conceded that those doctrines have 
strength for good, and that they can bring out and foster the 
best that is in human nature. 

I have to thank your Excellencies especially for the 
honour which you have conferred on this enterprise of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission by coming here to-day. The 
proverb says: #7 % Mé #4, ‘In culture there is no distinction’ ; 
and your presence is a fresh testimony to the friendly feelings 
which your Excellencies have uniformly shown to the British 
missionaries of Szchwan.’’ 


In the evening the foreign community were invited to 
a reception, being welcomed on arrival by a very creditable 
performance of a Chinese brass band, itself a novelty in this 
Western capital. A commodious room on the upper floor 
was transformed into a veritable Western drawing-room, and 
the spacious landing hall made a no less attractive dining-room, 
where as many as forty-four British, American, Australian, 
Swedish and Canadian friends were entertained, the British 
Consul-General being again one of the number; and after 
a social meal together, a delightful display of a choice and 
varied selection of lantern slides and vocal and instrumental 
music, the evening closed with the heartiest good wishes of the 
whole community for the future prosperity of the undertaking, 
and the hope that the present success might be but the begin- 
ning of much greater things in the future. 

Of the practical and often prosaic work of that future, 
which must of necessity follow the excitement and pleasure 
of such rare occasions as this in the far away West, it ought 
to be mentioned that good up-to-date machinery is provided 
for printing, and all the work is done by bona fide natives 
of the province; while the friends of the Canadian Mission, 
who have provided the magnificent sum of something like 
Tls. 20,000 for the purchase of site and erection of buildings, 
and are prepared to devote the time of two missionaries to the 
work, deserve and have the heartiest thanks of many workers 
and native Christians for their liberality, and they may rest 
assured that the future development and spread of the Gospel 
in West China will be ably helped forward by the work of the 
Canadian Mission Printing Press. 
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Whom Having Not Seen... 


I hold, am held by, One that clasps me close, 

As once an angel-wrestler in the night, 

But now in love confest, whose strange delight 

Thrills into living poetry life’s prose. 

Yet know I never His proportions fair, 

Majestic more than painter’s noblest dream,— 

More human, more divine, my Lord supreme, 

Who calls me lover, and my life doth share. 

I yearn for vision, for the open eye, 

If for a moment, that I may behold 

Thy form that fits my inmost soul so nigh, 

My Saviour, in Thy graces manifold. 

Oh, for the dawn of day, when at Thy call 

Mine eye shall see Thee, Lord, my All in All! 
W. A. C. 





Educational Department. 
Rev. A. S. Mann, £avtor. 




















Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 








Japanese Educational Influence in China.* 
BY REV. J. HARADA. 
OSEPH COOK, an American divine who visited Japan in 
1883, compared Japan in relation to Asia to the helm of 
a ship, that, though small, will guide Continental Asia. 
Mr. Cook’s remark was not, I believe, very seriously taken at 
that time, even by Japanese. ‘They understood it as a compli- 
ment by an American friend. Providence, however, often travels 
more speedily than the imagination of man. No one will, I 
trust, deny at present that the prophecy has been fulfilled to a 
greater extent than any one expected twenty years ago. 

All will agree in saying that one of the marvels in modern 
history is the reversal in the positions of China and Japan among 
the powers in the East. Until about a score of years ago 
every Japanese looked up to China as his superior and teacher. 
Chinese classics were regarded by the literati of Japan as the 
source of wisdom. Anything written with fava or Japanese 





* A paper read before the Fifth Triennial Meeting of. the Educational 
Association of China, May 17, 1905. 
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alphabet was, on the contrary, treated as childish. Except in 
the matter of science and mechanics China was considered quite 
equal to Europe. The Utopia for Japanese was the state of 
society in which the method of Confucian morals would be 
harmonised with the mechanical arts of the West. So said 
our great Yokoi Shouan, a leader of the revolution of 1867 anda 
prophet of the new Japan. No one seemed to have fully under- 
stood China, but somehow she was looked up to as a great and 
mysterious power. When the war of 1895 broke out I do not 
think any Japanese were quite sure of victory except some 
officers of the Japanese army and navy who had studied the 
real state of the Chinese empire for several years preceding. 
Certainly it was a revelation to the Japanese as well as to 
Europeans when Japan secured a complete victory. The Japan- 
China war exactly reversed the positions of the two nations of the 
Far East. It marks the new era in the liberation and enlighten- 
ment of modern China. A Japanese proverb says: ‘‘ Ota honi 
oshiyerarcte asasewo wataru,’’ A child on a man’s shoulder, 
as he crosses a river, points out to him the shallows. The 
story of Japanese influence in the Celestial Empire is nota 
long one. It isa matter of yesterday. It would be too early, 
I believe, to pass a judgment on its probable effect on the 
intellectual and spiritual condition of China. 

Let me briefly indicate the three principal channels by 
which educational influence has been exercised by Japan on 
China, viz., I, Japanese teachers engaged in educational work 
in China; II, Chinese students studying in Japan; III, Japanese 
literature translated and printed in the Chinese language. 

I. As to the number of Japanese engaged in educational 
work in China no accurate statistics can be obtained at present. 
As far as I can ascertain there is not a school or college, worthy 
of mentioning here, founded by Japanese for Chinese. ‘There is a 
flourishing institution called Zunxg IVen College (fil % ZF BE), 
founded some four years ago near Shanghai, but this school is 
exclusively for Japanese young men, to train them in the 
Chinese language to make them efficient business men and 
officers. About 150 young men have graduated from it, and it 
has at present about 320 students. The graduates are scattered 
about in various provinces of China as teachers, business men, 
etc., though the majority of them are in government services. 
During the past few years the number of Japanese teachers in 
schools and colleges in China has been continually increased. 
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There are at present fifteen professors engaged by the central 
government of China through the department of education in 
‘Tokio; three in the university of Peking, one a councillor to the 
educational bureau of Tientsin, one in the normal school of 
Peking, one in the same of Nanking, others in the provinces of 
Hupeh, Shantung and Chihli, who teach mostly in the normal 
schools. Besides those engaged by the central government 
there are, according to the statistics of June, 1904, a hundred 
and fifty-nine Japanese subjects in various educational institu- 
tions of China. Since the above-mentioned date the number 
must have been largely increased. ‘They are engaged in all 
kinds of professional work—moral, military, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, medical, etc. All those teachers are sufficiently well 
paid, usually three or four times, even six times the amount 
they would receive at home. 

No one will question for a moment that a vast influence 
must be exercised by those one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
educators on the intellectual and social future of China. It is 
justly feared that some of those men are engaged without much 
discrimination as to their competency. Not a few persons in 
influential positions in Japan have expressed their fear that as 
the result a reaction may come before long. 

II. By far the greatest educational work is being done 
through the Chinese young men and women now studying in 
Japan. According to statistics obtained from the Chinese 
legation in Tokio, dated February of the present year, there are 
2,399 students in various institutions of learning in Japan. 
There must be many more not yet enrolled in schools, and 
some private students not yet registered at all in the legation. 
It would be quite safe to say that there cannot be fewer than 
3,000 Chinese students at present in Japan. The greater 
portion of them are financially supported by the government 
and the viceroys of various provinces. These 2,399 students 
are in thirty-seven institutions, mostly government schools in 
‘Tokio; only a very small proportion being in the cities outside 
of the capital. Five of them are in the Imperial University of 
Tokio, twenty-seven in Waseda University, twenty-one in the 
Agricultural College of Sapporo, forty-five and twenty-five in the 
First (Tokio) and the Third (Kioto) Higher Schools respectively. 
In the various industrial schools I reckon not fewer than 150. 
But by far the largest number in one branch of study are in 
schools preparatory to entrance into military and normal 
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colleges. Next to them in numbers are those in law schools. 
Great numbers are in general preparatory institutions. I find 
sixteen studying medicine, four are in the school of music, two 
are in the art school for women, ten ina girls’ school. So far 
as statistics go, there are three in a Roman Catholic middle 
school, the only religious school among thirty-seven different 
institutions mentioned. 

These students represent every one of the eighteen provinces 
of China, except one—Kan-suh. (I heard, however, on board 
of the steamer on the way to Shanghai, from a Chinese student 
coming home from Tokio, that there are at present a few from 
that province.) Hupeh, Hunan and Szechuen send each more 
than 300. Kiangsu, Chekiang, Chihli, Kwangtung and Yun- 
nan more than 100 each. Others vary down to the smallest num- 
ber from Shen-si and Ho-nan, which send eight and twelve 
respectively. 

Among other points it should be remarked that unfortunately 
many, perhaps the larger number, of them return home without 
fully completing their studies. They stay for a year or two, 
spending more money than necessary and learning habits and 
manners, not always useful, rather often detrimental and 
demoralizing. It is desirable that they should be educated in 
China till they finish at least the preparatory course and then 
be sent to Japan for higher and professional studies. 

III. Japanese are not only furnishing teachers, but are 
producing a literature for China. Within the last few years an 
enormous number of Japanese books have been translated into 
the Chinese language from primary school text-books up to 
voluminous works on science, history and philosophy. I was 
simply astonished when I looked into the lists of books in 
Chinese for sale by a few of the Japanese firms in Shanghai 
and other principal centres. 

Take for instance one of them (by # EK s# El) H# JH), and 
looking through the list you will notice it divided into fourteen 
sections. First comes educational books, where you will count 
ninety-seven vols., ranging in price from two taels to ten cents ; 
historical books, 121 vols., price from twelve taels to eight 
cents ; biographical, forty vols., from one tael to ten cents; 
geographical, forty-three vols., from one tael and fifty cents to 
fifteen cents ; physiological, thirty-one vols. ; poetical, sixty-four 
vols.; political economy, twenty-seven vols.; law, twenty vols.; 
art and science, nineteen vols.; philosophical, twenty-eight vols. ; 
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history of war, sixteen vols.; essays, forty-one vols. ; miscellane- 
ous, thirty-one vols. ; atlases, charts, ete., thirty volumes. 

Besides those, which amount to 608 volumes, the list includes 
thirty-six newly published volumes on various subjects. ‘To 
confess my ignorance I must say that when I first inquired as 
to Japanese books translated into Chinese I expected to get 
the names of a very limited number of works. I was certainly 
astonished to find that at present almost any book on any subject 
in various branches of human knowledge may be procured in 
Chinese. Besides books there is a certain number of papers and 
magazines published by Japanese in China which I have no 
space to mention. 

Moreover, there is a vast number of young Chinese men and 
some women, a number that is increasing every day, who read 
books and papers in the Japanese language. Who can measure 
the effect of this vast amount of literature penetrating into all 
the corners of the great empire? Much less will any one be 
able to check this influence. 

The question will naturally present itself to many, What 
will be the effect on the moral and spiritual development of the 
Chinese? As I said before it is too early to pass any judgment. 
I shall not say there need be no fear of a decided tendency to 
materialism and agnosticism. But at the same time I believe 
that the liberation of the mind is the best preparation for the 
acceptance of truth. Religious teachers should not interfere 
with them on any account. ‘The greatest need, it seems to me, 
will be their thorough equipment to counteract the tendency I 
have described, so that we may make use of them for the propa- 
gation of religious truth. ‘The call for the higher education 
of Chinese in missionary institutions is certainly urgent. I 
believe, moreover, there is nothing more urgent than the 
demand for an educated native ministry, which will be able to 
meet these influences coming from abroad. If these influences 
do not come from Japan they will be coming some time or 
another from some other countries. Educate your Chinese 
workers, especially those who are in charge of evangelistic 
works, so that they will be fully equipped in all important 
branches of modern science and philosophy. 

Then, in Japan Chinese young men and women are more 
easily accessible to Christian influences than they would be at 
home. I hope some special effort will be made among these 
students in Tokio and other places, so that they may return 
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to China, not only equipped in intellectual accomplishments but 
also regenerated through the spirit of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. No greater opportunity has ever been presented 
to missionary work for the Chinese than that at present offered 
among these young men and women who are studying in the 
Japanese empire. 





Notes. 


HE fifth Triennial Conference of the Educational Associa- 
tion was held, in accordance with the previous arrange- 
ments, on May 17-20, at Shanghai. Those who had 

the good fortune to be present at it will always remember it 
as a most interesting and helpful and encouraging meeting. 
From all sides came reports of progress, new fields of usefulness 
opened up, new work accomplished, and the call to meet new 
Opportunities which are constantly being presented to us as 
China becomes more open to foreign influences. 

The Educational Association, according to the last figures, 
which include the many new names added to the list at this 
meeting, now numbers 383 members. Of these, 175 were 
present at the Conference, a number which, considering 
the wide area over which the members are scattered, and the 
fact that all the schools of the empire are now in session, is 
a large proportion, and show how vital to their work the 
Christian educators of China consider the Association. All of 
the larger institutions seemed to be represented, and from some 
of them a large proportion of the staff appeared. 


The most important point brought forward and discussed, 
seemed to be the fact that the number of books actually 
published by the Association in the previous three years was 
disappointing. One of the chief aims of the society was to 
arrange for the preparation and publishing of new text-books 
in Chinese which will be useful all over the empire in spread- 
ing Western learning. ‘This work has not progressed as rapidly 
as was hoped. ‘The reason seems to be the intense pressure of 
work on all members of the Association, so that none of them 
can afford the time necessary for the writing, editing and trans- 
lating of works suitable in our schools. 

For this reason the work of preparing text-books for 
new China is falling rapidly into the hands of agencies which 
are specially fitted for the work. The Chinese themselves 
and the Japanese are making rapid strides in the formation of 
a new Chinese literature. Such institutions as the Commercial 
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Press, with their large equipment of workers, are doing far 
more than we are doing ; and the number of books in Chinese 
issued by the Japanese is said to be very large, as can be 
seen by referring to the Rev. Mr. Harada’s article. 








For this cause many voices pleaded for the extension of the 
work of the Association by the appointment of a secretary 
who could devote his time to the work of preparing literature 
suited to the uses of the schools represented to the Association. 
This is the burning question before the Association at this 
time. Can the man be found and the means to support him 
to aid the cause of Christian education in China by doing the 
sorely needed work of giving us the material that we must 
have in order to do our work of teaching ? Every energy of the 
Association should be bent for such a purpose. How could 
one man in any other way do a work that would compare in 
value to literary work? The value of books is a truism to us, 
the range of value of the printed page. Infinitely wider than 
voice can reach, the book carries its message broadcast over the 
land. Will we at this moment fail to use our opportunity 
to provide a Christian literature for new China? 








The following are the new officers and Committees of the 
Educational Association :— 


President :—Rev. G. A. STUART, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents :—Rev. J. A. Stussy, and Dr, Paur D. BERGEN. 

General Editor :—Rev. A. P. PARKER. 

General Secretary :—Prof. F. C. COOPER. 

Editorial Secretary :—Rev. A. S. MANN. 

Treasurer :—Rev. H. Lu. W. BEVAN. 

Executive Committee :-—Officers, ex-officio members, plus Miss RICHAR D- 
SON, Prof. M. P. WALKER, Revs. F. RAWLINSON, and W. P. BENTLEY. 

Publication Committee :—Dr. Pott, Rev. J. DARROCH, and Mr. YEN. 


Mandarin Romanization Committee :—Revs. F. E. MEIGS, J. DARROCH, 
J. W. Lowrigz, P. D. BERGEN, G. A. CLayTon, D. W. Lyon, and Mrs. 
ARTHUR SMITH. 


General Romanization Committee :—The above, with Rev. G. W. SuEp- 
HERD, Ningpo; Rev. A. L. WARNSHUIS, Amoy ; Miss HARTWELL, Foochow ; 
Rey. W. N. BREWSTER, Hing-hua; and Rev. J. A. SInsBy, Shanghai. 

Biblical Instruction Committee :—Revs. D. W. Lyon, D. H. Davis, J. 
JACKSON, H. W. Luck, and Miss S. M, BosworTuH. 

Course of Study:—Dr. BERGEN, Rev. E. F. GEpYE, Dr. STUART, Rev. 
Morir DUNCAN, and Dr. ANDERSON. 

Terminology :—(Geographical), Dr. SHEFFIELD, Revs. J. DARROCH, S. 
COULING, W. A. CORNABY, and F. OHLINGER. (Scientific), Drs. HAYEs, 
STUART, PARKER, and LAVINGTON HArtT. 

Kindergarten :—As before. 

Union Educational Establishments :—Rey. A. P. PARKER, Dr. G. A. 
STUART, and Rev. L. Hopous. 
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Correspondence. 


CHI-KUNG-SAN: A NEW SUMMER 
RESORT. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: If a man who dis- 
covers a curative drug is a bene- 
factor, what shall we say of the 
man who finds a preventive, not 
for one but many diseases ? 

The Rev. D. Nelson, of the 
Lutheran Mission at Sin-yang, 
has the merit of discovering the 
above-named mountain refuge. 
By his invitation I visited the 
place recently, and I can cordi- 
ally recommend it to missionaries 
and others. 

It is still undeveloped, and 
those who desire accommodations 
must build their own cottages. 
Some half dozen have been erect- 
ed already, and others are going 
up—all too few for the demand. 

Ground is cheap, and the re- 
treat is easy of access for all 
places near the northern rail- 
way, which has a station at Sin- 
tien, at the foot of the mountain 
just within the boundary of Ho- 
nan. It is six hours from Han- 
kow, and the road bed is so well 
laid that the ride is restful rather 
than fatiguing. 

From the station a climb of 
two hours brings you toa plateau 
or summit level at the height 
of 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Several depressions, scarcely deep 
enough to be called valleys, offer 
pretty sites for groups of build- 
ings. Each of these 1s supplied 
with one or two springs of peren- 
nial water; so numerous are the 
rivulets that I heard their music 
before I saw their frolics. 

All the hills in that region 
look bleak and bare, because they 


are not protected from the ruth- 
less woodcutter, but a few vears 
would suffice to crown this noble 
mountain with verdant groves. 
Mr. Nelson (translating the 
name) calls it the ‘Rooster’, but 
I suggested that he should call it 
the ‘ Roost,’ and then all who go 
there would be roosters. 


W. A. P. MARTIN. 


Wuchang. 


ADAPTING HYMNS. 
To the Editor of 
‘<li CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Str: The mention of the 
late Rev. T. J. Shipway in con- 
nection with pentatonic tunes 
reminds many of us once more of 
the great loss we, personally, and 
the cause of sacred music in 
China sustained in his early dis- 
charge from the militant ranks 
of God’s great chorus. All who 
had the privilege of meeting him 
had formed a high opinion of his 
special fitness for the line of 
work to which he had largely 
devoted himself, and we expected 
much help from him. 

If seemed to me, however, that 
as he visited the older and larger 
Christian Chinese communities 
he slightly modified his views, 
and while he held with the rest 
of us that pentatonic or at least 
nearly pentatonic tunes are to be 
preferred in newly opened work, 
in the older congregations (espe- 
cially where boarding - schools 
attend the services) other tunes 
might be used as freely as in 
Western congregations. 

I have found it but little more 
dificult to teach Chinese children 
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the chromatic scale than other 
children. Eyes must be fixed on 
the teacher, mouths kept rigidly 
closed, 2o one to move a muscle, 
listen ! listen !! listen!!! as you 
go slowly up and down a little 
longer and oftener than among 
children who hear the complete 
scale from infancy. ‘‘ Ear prac- 
tice,’’ learning to fix the ear on 
the organ, violin or voice should 
occasionally occupy the whole 
forty-five minutes, and it should 
early be impressed upon the 
pupils that nine-tenths of the 
work required to learn to sing is 
learning to listen. When a pupil 
has listened until he asks per- 
mission to sing he usually goes 
through with few mistakes, and 
he will know enough to be 
annoyed at these. 

But coming to the lesson before 
us on page 298, last RECORDER, 
I confess I could never bring 
myself to sing a favorite old tune 
like ‘‘ Art Thou Weary ?’’ the 
way it is here written. I have 
had the same experience with 
other favorite tunes thus vamped 
up. It seems to me pentatonic 
tunes must be such originally, 
whether old or new, and even so 
completely original that they do 
not remind one of other tunes. 
Only then can they be expected 
to live and thrive. 

Again I have found it hard to 
get voices to sustain the same 
note while enunciating three or 
more words. I should much 
rather teach a class to sing aga 
than a aa as at the end of 
the first staff. The difficulty 
increases as the series becomes 
longer, for instance: I am so 
glad that our fa—. This is one 
of the tunes, I may say here, I 
believe we ought to abandon. It 
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has been ‘‘ modified’’ over and 
over and yet it halts on the way. 

Finally —what beautifully 
sounding words the last two, 
2R #, in the stanza are. Made 
“to sing’’ and can’t help it. 
But—?#¥, and after the series of 
‘*quarter”’ notes on a “‘ half’’! 
Here also a full vowel, ‘* tuned 
down’”’ by an ng ending, is indis- 
pensable, tomy mind. #§islikea 
heavy mattock struck down to the 
helve in a bed of opening pansies. 
It seems to me the 7 could be 
shifted on the last quarter note 
and 4, or some similar character, 
take its present place. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this matter 
of ‘‘adapting’’ hymns has not 
encroached much on your space 
heretofore. My apology on the 
present occasion is the great 
value of the hymn under con- 
sideration. Other lines of liter- 
ary work are discussed much 
more frequently in your columns 
than this. But I have been won- 
dering whether we ought not to 
ask you for a (small) Hymnology 
Department,* by means of which 
views could be exchanged and 
work done systematically. Much 
remains to be done in the way of 
adapting hymns to tunes and 
vice versi. Then we ought to 
be kept informed as to what 
translations are being attempted 
or seriously contemplated. How 
very helpful your ‘‘ Books in 
Preparation’’ has been, and 
something like that for the bene- 
fit of hymnology is in my mind. 


F. OHLINGER. 


ee 


* We shall be much pleased to re- 
ceive communications on this very 
important subject at any time.—Ep. 
RECORDER, 


————__~> eo a ____—_. 
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Our Book Table. 


Notes on Genesis. By Mr. Henry 
Price. Published by the Chinese 
Tract Society. 

Those who know C. H. M.’s 
Notes in English will be glad to 
see them translated into Chinese. 
The book is in Mandarin, as it 
should be. The style is such as 
will be easily understood by 
those Christians whose principal 
reading is confined to the Man- 
darin New Testament and Chris- 
tian literature in the vernacular. 
There is no doubt this little book 
will be helpful to many such 
brethren. For sale at the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press. 





Sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt 

Talmage. 

Dr. Talmage has a world-wide 
reputation as a preacher. His 
sermons, printed in the Christian 
Herald, were read by thousands 
who never listened to a preacher 
and who read no other Christian 
books. It has doubtless been a 
labour of love to his niece to 
translate these memorials of her 
great uncle into Chinese. We 
believe the sermons would have 
helped a much larger number 
had the book been printed in 
Mandarin. Still, it is indisput- 
able that Dr. Talmage preached 
in Wén-li, and this book is excel- 
lent reading for those who read 
the classical language. 

5. D. 
The East of Asia. March, 1905. The 

North-China Daily News. Price $1.50. 

This number is quite up to the 
high standard of what might 
well be called the Art Journal of 
the East. Most of the articles 
are so full of thought and so 
interestingly embellished by 
half-tone pictures that many an 


hour of the heated summer might 
be well utilised in their careful 
perusal. Mr. Cameron Johnson’s 
graphically told memories of 
Manila are written from a Eur- 
Asian point of view that sympa- 
thises with both the foreign and 
native attitude and succeeds in 
harmonising apparent contradic- 
tions; Count Vay de Vaya’s 
journeyings across Manchuria 
are told in a way and at a time 
that ensures interested readers; 
whilst Samuel Pollard almost 
upsets our nerves in ‘‘ Skirting 
Babuland,’’ as he takes us over 
plank-bridged gaps in roads that 
wind round precipices, at whose 
foot roaring torrents foam. No 
wonder that at one place where 
the ledge narrows until it quite 
disappears and planks are resort- 
ed to, every coolie is reported to 
make resolutions of reform to 
the enormous extent of nine and 
a-half parts out of ten of his 
evil habits. Chinese customs 
and fairyland, Japanese scenery, 
and the beauties and histories 
of Kiu Hua Shan find sympa- 
thetic writers; and we must not 
forget Prof. C. M. Lacey Sites 
and his graphic report of the 
Chinese Educational Exhibit at 
St. Louis. 





Cross and Crown, or Stories of the 
Chinese Martyrs. By Mrs. Bryson, 
authoress of Child Life in Chinese 
Homes, etc. At the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Price $2.00. 

A difficult task well done. 
It was easy enough to write a 
record of martyred Christians for 
adults, but a more delicate matter 
to do this for young people,—just 
to touch lightly the tragedies 
enacted in 1900 and yet not to 
lose the interest of the various 
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narratives. In her well-known 
‘“ Child Life in Chinese Homes”’ 
the authoress showed her skill in 
depicting young life in China so 
as to be interesting both to 
young and old, and now she has 
laid us all under further obliga- 
tion in giving us a book that we 
may hand to our children with 
the assurance that it will do 
them good. It has done us good 
to read it, and we gladly commend 
it to others as a book that will 
both inspire and comfort. 

There was room for such a 
book, notwithstanding the vari- 
ous volumes which have already 
appeared on the subject of the 
Boxer troubles. This one fills a 
place of its own. ‘There are no 
unnecessarily harrowing details 
and no gruesome pictures, but 
although the note of tragedy is 
not and could not be withheld 
yet the tone of the book is help- 
ful and wholesome. 

The outward appearance is 
attractive, the title is felicitous, 
and the illustrations, sixty-seven 
in number, are plentiful and good. 

The L. M.S. has made this 
book the prize book for the year, 
hence it is having a large cir- 
culation in England, especially 
in Sunday School circles, and 
no doubt it will stimulate many 
to greater endeavour towards 
winning a nation to Christ which 
at this early period in its church 
history has already contributed 
so strong a band to ‘‘the noble 
army of martyrs.” 

D. S. M. 


(3 3 BIR. Pp.97. Easy Wén-li. 

"Price fifteen cents. An excellent 
manual for native preachers. Edited 
by Rev. F. W. Baller, Author 
unknown. 

Dr. DuBose’s ‘‘ Street Chapel 
Pulpit’’ deals in a very popular 
style with subjects suitable for 
preaching before a Chinese audi- 


ence, and his book has proved 
acceptable to many; but this 
book treats far more exhaustively 
upon the current beliefs, super- 
stitions and fallacies so indi- 
genous to the native mind, and 
gives the truth about God and 
redemption. 

It has an advantage over a 
work written by a foreigner since 
it is the product of a well-in- 
formed Chinese brain naturally 
acquainted with the trend of na- 
tive thought and able to state the 
case in a manner likely to be more 
convincing to his countrymen. 

It is divided into five sections. 

The first treats of God, His 
name and attributes; and the 
duty of man to worship Him. 

The second section deals with 
Chinese errors, and is most com- 
plete. At least forty kinds are 
discussed, and none of the popu- 
lar superstitions and fallacies 
seem to be omitted. Certainly 
their number is iegion, and the 
sight of such a catalogue of error 
is most suggestive of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a Chinaman 
coming to the Light and the 
mighty power of God’s truth in 
emancipating him from such a 
miasma of mists and delusions. 

The third section treats of the 
soul of man and the proofs of 
its immortality. 

The fourth section refers to 
rewards and  punishments— 
their certainty, their distinctness 
from present happiness or woe, 
and the difference between the 
Christian and the Buddhistic 
conceptions of heaven and hell. 

The fifth section gives a clear 
outline of the redemption of man 
by God, and answers 7x extenso 
fifteen points of doubt and diffi- 
culty that might be raised by a 
thoughtful Chinaman after read- 
ing the 7ésumé. 

The manual should be most 
helpful not only to our native 
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preachers but also to the mis- 
sionary ; and if the contents are 
well digested they form a com- 
plete armoury against sceptics 
and infidels, as well as a treasury 
of knowledge to the honest seeker 
after truth. 
3. E. ©. 


We are pleased to se2 that a 
new cheap edition of Pastor Hsi, 
by Mrs. Howard Taylor, has 
been issued by Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott, London, price 1/6. 
This makes the sixth edition, 
with a grand total of 24,000 
copies. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. May, 1905. 
Containing the Life of Watanabe 
Noboru, by Miss Ballard, Dazai 
on Bubi, ete. 

The r4th Annual Report of 
the Chungking General Hospital 
for men, of the M. E. Church. 
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1904. 13,592 cases. In English 
and Chinese, in one volume. 

In Five Fields. The Report of 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association for 1904. London. 

Outline Report of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago. 

Macmillan’s New Globe Read- 
ers. Book II. Macmillan & Co., 
London. 

The Foreign Traders’ Corres- 
pondence Handbook. For the 
use of British firms trading with 
France, Germany, and Spain, 
their colonies, and with the coun- 
tries using their languages. By 
James Graham and George A. S. 
Oliver. Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don. Price 3/6. 

Anglo-Chinese Readers. The 
Primer. Price 20 cents (Mex.). 
First Reader. 30 cents. Edited 
by Dr. J.C. Ferguson. Macmillan 
& Co., London. 

English Grammar. By Prof. 
C. D. Tenney, LL.D. Price 75 
cents. Macmillan & Co., London. 


Books in Preparation. 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in translation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify J. Darroch, 9 Seward Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date, and 
over-lapping prevented :— 

S. D. K. List :-— 


Translated by Miss Wu :— 
Noble Lives. 

Translated by Miss Laura 
White :—Christmas in Different 
Countries. 

By Rev. J. Sadler: —Winners 
in Life’s Race. 

Prepared for S. D. K. :—Anglo- 
Chinese Readers and a Chinese 
Primer, by Miss Jewel. 


Commercial Press List :— 


Popular Science Readers. 

Elementary Arithmetic. 

Le Comtes’ Compend of Geol- 
ogy. 

Winslows’ Principles of Agri- 
culture. 

Intermediate Geography. 
H. L. Zia. 

Laughlin’s Political Economy. 


By 


Hinman’s Eclectic Physical 
Geography. 

Milne’s Planeand Solid Geome- 
try. 


Geographical Terms in Chinese, 
European Constitutional History 
(for Educational Association). 

Green’s History of the English 
People, translated for the Kiang- 
nan Arsenal. 
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Shansi 
List :— 

Universal History. By Myers. 

Twentieth Century Atlas of 
Popular Astronomy. By Heath. 

Physical Geography. Published 
by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 

Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 

History of Russia, Rambaud. 

Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 

Text-books of Tokio Normal 
School. ‘Translated from the 
Japanese: Algebra (two vols.), 
Mineralogy ,Zoology, Physiology, 
Physics, Pedagogy, Physiography. 


Imperial University 





Fundamental Evidences of 
Christianity. By Dr.H.C. DuBose. 
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Catechism of Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Mrs. H. C. DuBose. 

Sharman’s ‘‘Studies in the 
Life of Christ.’’ By Miss Sarah 
Peters. 

Hymn of Creation, or the first 
leaf of the Bible; according to 
Professor Beltex. By Rev. F. 
Ohlinger. 

Tales from Tolstoy. 
J. Genahr. 

Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Bethink Your- 
selves.’”’ By Rev. F. Ohlinger. 

Nobody Loves Me. By Mrs. 
O. F. Walton. Translated by 
Mrs. C. W. Mateer. 

Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment. Rev. C. H. Fenn. 


By Rev. 





Editorial Comment. 


Ir was eminently fitting that 
the soul of Hudson Taylor 
should go up to God from the 
province of Hunan, that prov- 
ince which had so long re- 
sisted the approach of the 
missionary, and which the 
C. I. M. was one of the first 
to enter. It must have been 
with peculiar satisfaction that 
after these years of weakness 
and confinement to the home- 
land he should be permitted to 
again come to China, visit a 
number of stations, meet with 
old friends, such as Drs. Martin 
and John in Hankow, and at 
last arrive at Changsha. Where 
else would he have been so 
pleased to pass from the tene- 
ment of clay to the ‘‘ house 
not made with hands’’ as 
right there in the heart of 
China? He had lived to see 
wonderful changes take place 
in mission work since he first 


arrived in this land, and he 
could well say: ‘‘ Now lettest 
thy servant depart in peace, tor 
mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.’’ He had lived to see 
the Society which God enabled 
him to found and foster for so 
many years, still going on and 
prospering after the direct con- 
trol had passed from his hands. 
His sun has set without a 
cloud, nay more in a halo of 
glory, and at evening time 
there was light. He was not 
what would be called a great 
scholar, but he had become 
great in God’s school, and had 
learned to recognize and im- 
plicitly obey the will of God 
and to teach others to do the 
same. Not a great orator, as 
men express it, he yet had 
mighty influence over men 
both in private talk and public 
discourse, and his influence all 
round the world, and especially 
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in China, is beyond compute 
And the China Inland Mission 
is his monument; he needs no 
other. 

* * * 


Our Chen-tu brethren are 
to be congratulated on having 
such a fine building for a print- 
ing press as that displayed 
in our frontispiece. Most of 
our Mission printing presses 
in China have started from 
small beginnings, very humbly 
housed, and have had to wait a 
good many years before secur- 
ing an adequate building and 
plant. Not so our brethren in 
Szechuen. They are starting 
out with a building that might 
well be the envy of an old 
establishment. Possibly this 
is the result of ‘'Reform,”’ 
the spirit of which is now so 
dominant in China. But, at 
any rate, we rejoice with them 
at the brilliant start they are 
making and trust it will not 
be long before they will need 
even more commodious quar- 
ters. 

* * * 

THE late Christian Endeavor 

Convention in Ningpo, at which 


there were some thousand 
native Christians in attend- 
ance, coming from various 


parts of China, from Canton in 
the south to Shantung in the 
north, and from the Yangtze, 
was a good illustration of the 
manner—and seemingly the 
only one—in which the vexed 
Term question is to be set- 
tled. ‘Throughout the Con- 
vention, so far as the writer 
observed, there was but one 
usage, viz., Shang-ti or Shin 
for God (or Shin-ming in 
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Ningpo region) and Shen-Ling 
for Holy Spirit. Though there 
were a number present that are 
in the habit of using Shin for 
Spirit in their regular work, 
yet here they turned readily to 
the use of Ling, and so far as 
the writer heard never once 
used Shin. It is quite evident 
that if the native brethren were 
left to themselves they would 
quickly and easily settle that 
about which foreigners have 
had so much controversy and 
have differed so strongly. 

* * * 

THE boycotting of American 
goods, and possibly of Ameri- 
can schools and teachers, bids 
fair to become a serious matter, 
provided the Chinese can bring 
themselves to deny themselves 
to the extent that will make 
the boycott effective. How 
they are to get along without 
American kerosine oil, Ameri- 
can cotton cloths and the 
numerous other things which 
they have come to use so freely, 
is difficult to comprehend, and 
without doubt those who pro- 
pose such a measure realize 
very little of what it involves. 
There is no question but that 
the Chinese have been shame- 
fully treated by the Customs 
officials on the Pacific coast, 
and it would almost seem that 
drastic measures of some sort 
were necessary in order to 
secure justice to those from 
this kingdom who try to set 
foot on American soil. 

* * * 

ONE difficulty, however, is 
that the Chinese have very little 
conception of the real state of 
the case, and still less of the pro- 
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per way in which to secure 
relief. Their ideas of patriotism 
—a new word, it might almost 
be said, among them—are the 
crudest and in 


many cases 
positively mischievous. Each 


one is more ready to reform the 
other fellow than to reform 
himself. What they specially 
need is more backbone in their 
own government and more en- 
lightenment among the people. 
However, we have little doubt 
that the threat of boycotting 
things American will have 
some effect upon certain classes 
of the American people, and 
these will be induced to try 
and bring about a better state 
of things. At present the old 
treaty has lapsed and a new 
treaty is being formulated. So 
far as we have learned China 
has submitted the text of a 
new treaty, but none has yet 
been produced by the United 
States. We believe that a 
better treaty than any before 
will be agreed upon, and while 
unrestricted immigration of the 
Chinese to the United States is 
not to be hoped for, doubtless 
it will be made easier for those 
who are to be admitted. 


* * * 


From the subjoined notice it 
will appear that the original 
design of the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial has had to be given up. 
But if it shall eventuate, as the 
Committee propose, in a fine 
hall in connection with the 
new Y. M. C. A., it will not 
be in vain that the effort has 
been made. Religious work 
in Shanghai is very much in 
need of just such a hall, and 
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while it will not be so dis- 
tinctive a feature as was first 
proposed, yet it will be in 
many respects a very suitable 
memorial of those who lost 
their lives during the Boxer 
troubles in 1900. 


The Advisory Committee in 
London, which was organised 
to assist the General Secretary, 
Rev. D. MacGillivray, in raising 
funds for the memorial, on the 
24th March passed the following 
resolution :— 

‘<The London Committee ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the 
Shanghai Committee for the erec- 
tion of a Martyrs’ Memorial Hall 
in China, are of opinion that an 
appeal for £20,000 would not 
meet with a satisfactory response 
in this country, in view of the 
fact that some of the large and 
influential missionary societies 
do not see their way to give a 
public approval of the scheme 
without the practically unani- 
mous recommerdation of their 
missionaries in China. ‘They 
therefore consider that thescheme 
for a memorial hall should not 
be proceeded with. In so doing 
they wish to place on record their 
appreciation of Mr. MacGillivray, 
and are thankful for the interest 
he has awakened in China, and 
especially in the witness borne 
by its martyrs.’’ 

Owing to this decision of the 
London Committee the General 
Committee at Shanghai are 
obliged to abandon the original 
scheme, which was to erect a 
memorial building, consisting of 
a large assembly hall and offices 
suitable as a permanent home for 
the Bible and Christian Litera- 
ture Societies in China. But in 
order to carry out, as far as pos- 
sible with the funds in hand, ¢he 
main idea of having a memorial 
hall, in which the testimony of 
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the martyrs shall be continued 
by the preaching of that Gospel 
for which the martyrs died, the 
General Committee have entered 
into negotiations with the Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Shanghai, and on the 15th June 
passed the following resolution :— 

‘Resolved: That the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Committee turn over 
all funds collected for the Martyrs’ 
Memorial for China, amounting 
to not less than Tls. 9,000, to 
the Chinese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Shanghai 
through its trustees, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., on condition: (1) that the 
Association so alter the plans for 
its new building as to incorporate 
a hall in the same to seat at 
least 700 persons, (2) that this 
hall shall be named the ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Hall,’’ (3) that 
the building be located in the 
heart of the foreign settlement 
of Shanghai, (4) that no further 
charges for land or building shall 
be made upon the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial Committee, (5) that the 
Association shall grant the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Hall for the free 
use of interdenominational relig- 
ious conventions or conferences, 
on condition that such incidental 
expenses as light, heat, etc., 
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shall be paid by the persons en- 

gaging the hall.’ 

The Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Shanghai have accepted 
the conditions stated above. 

Counting the land, foundation, 
necessaty strength of the whole 
structure, etc., the hall will of 
course cost much more than 
Tis. 9,000, and, besides, it will 
be only fitting that suitable memo- 
tial tablets or inscriptions com- 
memorating the martyrs should 
be put in the hall. The Memo- 
rial Committee therefore feel that 
an obligation rests upon them 
to repeat their appeal for funds, 
in order to enable them to hand 
a substantially larger sum to the 
Y. M.C. A. than the Tls. 9,000 
now in hand. ‘Therefore we use 
this opportunity to ask once more 
all those Christian friends and 
churches who have not yet shown 
their appreciation of the witness 
borne by the martyrs of China, 
to send in their contributions as 
soon as possible to the General 
Treasurer, FE. S. Little, Esq., 12 
Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 

By order of the General Committee 
of the Martyrs’ Memorial for 
China, 

P. KRANZ, 
Acting Secretary in China. 


— so ee _—_—_ 
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The Battle of Tsushima, 
On the 27th and 28th May, Admiral 


Togo practically annihilated the 
Baltic fleet. On the mornitig of the 
27th, the three columns of the 


Russian battleships, transports, and 
special service ships were sighted by 
the Japanese, and in a few hours both 
fleets were engaged in fierce conflict. 
In the course of the day and the 
morning following seventeen Russian 


vessels were sunk, five captured, and 
the few remaining took flight to ports 
in China and Manila, where they will 
be interned until the completion of 
the war. The Japanese took 6,142 
prisonets, among them being Admiral 
Rozhdiestvensky. The chaplains, 
doctors, etc., have been released. So 
far as we can gather the Japanese 
only lost three torpedo boats, the 
total casualties being within 800, 
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In Memory of Hudson 
Taylor. 


On June 13th it was one’s 
lot to attend Hudson ‘Taylor’s 
Memorial Service at the China 
Inland Mission Hall, Shanghai. 
Every Protestant mission in 
China seemed represented in that 
full room, and far outside on 
the summer breeze floated the 
words : 

O blest communion, fellowship Di- 
vine ! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory 
shine. 


Yet all are one in Thee, for all are 
Thine. Hallelujah! 


That opening hymn was the 
keynote of the meeting. After 
Mr. Stevenson had led in prayer, 
Mr. Hoste said: ‘‘ We are met as 
those who feel a common interest 
in the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And three thoughts are 
prominent in our minds: (1) 
Thanks to God for His servant 
and the great good he has ac- 
complished in this land; (2) a 
tribute of love and honour to 
Hudson Taylor; (3) a resolve 
to seek for grace to learn some 
practical lessons which will help 
us in goodness and service. For 
if Hudson Taylor were here he 
would not wish for eulogy, but 
that we might be lifted higher to 
a place of devotion. One great 
feature of Hudson ‘Taylor’s 
life was his complete concentra- 


tion on the fulfilment of his 
divinely - appointed trust and 
calling. He laid aside every 


weight in the race. He was no 
ascetic, putting out of lifea num- 
ber of pleasures for the sake 
of doing without them. He had 


a wide interest in life, but was 
possessed by an overmastering 
passion to make life tell to the 
utmost on the one great cause. 
His powers just ran in this one 
channel. He felt his calling as 
a Christian man (do we _ feel 
it sufficiently ?) to live in the 
world as Christ lived. This was 
a governing motive with him, 
and we need to search our hearts, 
so as to make our lives tell more 
in this direction. Then as those 
set apart for ministry in the 
name of Christ, we need to 
consider how we can lay aside 
some weights. Our calling is 
anything but commonplace. We 
need to be concentrated, strenu- 
ous. Knowing Hudson Tay- 
lor for twenty-two or three 
years, we can witness to his 
beautiful character. Many re- 
marks have been made, some 
of them amusing, as to where 
the sources of his influence lay. 
They were in his humility, love, 
and sympathy. He never sug- 
gested that others should go into 
difficulty and danger while he 
remained in ease and safety. 
He led the way. And always 
with a contagion of love. We 
mourn his loss to-day, but we 
thank God, as the whole Chris- 
tian community does, for one 
who has served his day and 
generation.”’ 

Dr. Howard Taylor followed 
and said that before his father’s 
conversion, while a lad in Barns- 
ley, Yorkshire, he was very 
much dissatisfied with the lives 
of some members of Christian 
churches. He wanted himself 
to test the reality of the religion 
of Christ. If it fulfilled the 
tests, he resolved to accept it. 
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These early doubts of his in- 
dicated that absolute sincerity 
which was his prominent char- 
acteristic. Eleven years ago, 
when sixty-two years of age, he 
planned in May to undertake 
a long tour in the hot months 
from Hupeh through various 
provinces to Chihli. It seemed 
such a remarkable resolve that 
we did our best to dissuade him 
from it; we pleaded that his 
life was precious and that some 
one else might go; we pointed 
out medically that it might cost 
his life. And in a quiet reply, 
only heard by one or two there 
present, he said: ‘‘ Does it not 
say that we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren’’? 
That was quite characteristic of 
the man. Then this January, 
when we heard that he wished 


to come again to China, we 
wondered how he came thus 


to plan while his health was so 
feeble. But after a while we 
heard from someone (whose 
prayers do tell) that prayer had 
been offered that father should 
be strengthend sufficiently to go 
to China once more. 

This was the explanation, and 
those prayers were answered. 
We arrived in China with him 
on 17th April, via America, 
going up the Yangtse, calling 
at various ports, to Hankow, then 
by rail into Honan, with no 
plaus made in advance, but just 
following God’s leading. ‘Twoor 
three stations were visited; one 
requiring two half-days in a 
sedan. He was so weary at 
times that it seemed as though 
he could not keep his seat. At 
one station the residence was 
nearly two miles away from the 
worship-hall. After resting on 
Saturday the question arose as to 
whether he would take a sedan 
chair there on the morrow. It 
seemed the only possible way for 
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him to be present at the service. 
The - question was put to him. 
He would not have the sedan, 
and so break the Day of Rest 
for others. He began the walk, 
starting an hour and a-half be- 
fore the time, managing to take 
a few steps and then resting upon 
a little chair which we carried. 
His progress could only be step 
by step, and then a rest. The 
country folk gathered around 
and asked why he did not have 
a sedan. We explained God’s 
wish that all should rest and 
worship on that day. Indeed, we 
had preached a sermon more than 
a mile long before we reached 
the place of worship. Return- 
ing to Hankow for two or 
three days after five baptisms 
in Honan, the subject of the 
further journeying cameup. The 
text before us was, ‘‘ Delight 
thyself also in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee the desires of 
thine heart.” And those de- 
sires were granted ; we went by 
steamer to Changsha, the capital 
of Hunan. After seeing the 
native friends, a reception of 
missionaries was arranged for 
Saturday afternoon, 3rd June, 
from 4 till 6. Above thirty were 
present. He had a sympathetic 
word for each. He then went 
upstairs to rest awhile, but did 
not come down to supper. He 
retired for the night instead, 
while we assisted him to take 
nourishment and read to him. 
His mind was quite clear as to 
what was being read. But later 
on I was called up. He was 
gasping. And then the heart 
stopped. He was not. From the 
last province of China to be 
opened to the Gospel he went 
to be with God. 

Mrs. Howard Taylor followed, 


saying: ‘‘You know what a 
heart of love has gone from 


our midst, so quick and tender 
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in its sympathy to all within 
reach. May I refer you to the 
text printed on the paper for this 
memorial service (Hebrews xiii. 
7-8, R. V.). For here we have 
a three-fold injunction and an all- 
sufficient assurance: (1) Re- 
member those who have been 
leaders, Much might be said 
on this. (2) Consider the out- 
come of their life. Yonder is a 
great map of China upon the 
wall, God enabled father to 
open up those many inland sta- 
tions. (3) Follow. The out- 
ward is ever the expression of 
the inward. That inner fact 
was faith, heart relationship 
with God. And then the as- 
surance: Jesus Christ is the 
same for us as He was to him, 
His heart relationship with the 
Lord Jesus Christ was the secret 
of his whole influence. He laid 
hold of the promises of God and 
risked everything upon them. 
The Lord Jesus was everything 
to him. The language of the 
Song of Solomon seemed a per- 
fectly natural expression of his 
feelings toward the Lord Jesus. 
His love was ardent. His soul 
was satisfied. He knew neither 
hunger nor thirst. I remember 
in 1894 on a long journey, three 
weeks on Chinese wheelbarrows, 
sometimes sixteen hours a day, 
putting up at wayside ‘inns’ at 
night, just one apartment, where 
we had to hang a curtain; 
father in one corner and my 
husband and I in another ; how 
he would rise at two in the 
morning, light his lamp and 
read and pray, being too husy 
for any quiet time in the day, 
For forty or fifty years he would 
often rise in the night for prayer. 
He could not live without it. 
It was the deepest thing in his 
life, and made all the rest. In 
public speaking before large 
assemblies, father used once to 


be nervous, but he just took the 
promise, ‘He that believeth on 
me, out of him shall flow rivers 
of living waters.’ He hada vision 
of the Lord Jesus standing beside 
him, waiting to pour rivers of 
blessing through him. To the 
end his hand was in the hand 
of Him who ever stood beside 
him.’’ 

The venerable Archdeacon 
Thomson (Am. Church Mission) 
offered prayer. Then Dr. A. P. 
Parker (Meth. Epis. Mission) 
spoke on God’s appointment of 
an unusual man to do an unusual 
thing, as the Chinese proverb 
has it. The Inland Mission, like 
all new movements, was much 
criticised at its start, but has 
justified its existence and become 
an inspiration to all Christen- 
dom. ‘Two points are specially 
worthy of note: (1) Prayer is 
the mest powerful factor in mis- 
sion work. No machinery will 
accomplish the work of the Lord. 
Money is valueless, and men use- 
less, apart from the power of 
prayer. Then the energy of 
God comes down and the work 
is done. (2) The spectacle, 
which needs renewing every 
generation, is that of men and 
women who gladly give up all 
for Christ and who can suffer 
all hardships out of love to 
Him. 

Mr. Orr-Ewing led in prayer. 
Dr. Gilbert Reid then read an 
eloquent resolution from the 
Shanghai Missionary Associa- 
tion. Mr. Stevenson read another 
from the Tientsin Missionary 
Association ; and Mr. Hoste a 
resolution frem the London 
Mission, Shanghai. 

The meeting, in which the 
presence of God was manifest, 
was closed with more than 
the mere words of the Benedic- 
tion, 


W. A.C. 
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The National Christian 
Endeavor Convention. 
Held in Ningpo, May 12-15, 1905. 
A. R. KEPLER. 


In order to have 


a success- 
ful convention there are five 
essentials: (1) good weather, 


(2) a good attendance, (3) a 
good program, (4) an abundance 
of enthusiasm, and (5) above all 
the real presence of the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Judged by 
these criteria, the recent Nation- 
al Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion at Ningpo was a grand 
success, and its influence will be 
felt for months to come, not only 
in Ningpo but also in all parts 
of the empire where this growing 
promising has 


movement ex- 

tended itself. 
The two or more. weeks 
immediately preceding the Con- 
vention were days of almost 


incessant rain. But the morning 
of May 12th dawned most 
auspiciously, and when the 
s. s. Avangteen steamed up to 
the China Merchants’ wharf 
she brought with her mission- 
aries and native Endeavorers 
from all parts of China. ‘The 
Christian Endeavor shield dang- 
ling from the button-hole, formed 
the basis of mutual recognition 


and further acquaintanceship, 
and soon the guests were 
assigned to their places of 


entertainment ; the sixty or more 
foreign guests being entertained 
by missionaries, while the other 
delegates were entertained in the 
schools of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist Missions, 
and in the compound of the 
China Inland Mission. 

As the time for the opening 
service arrived, the scene which 
greeted one upon entering the 
hall was most inspiring. The 
hall, the decorations, the audi- 
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ence, all combined to leave an 
impression on the mind which 
can never be effaced. ‘The hall, 
a temporary structure erected in 
the grounds of the Presbyterian 
Academy, was 150 feet long by 
60 feet wide. The corrugated 
iron roof was supported by two 
rows of posts running the entire 
length of the hall. The build- 
ing was spacious and well able 
comfortably to accommodate the 
large crowds. 

And the decorations—how can 
we describe them ? Pillars wound 
with evergreeen, gay draperies 
hanging gracefully from the 
cross-beams overhead, and a 
hundred or more flags of all 
colors and designs suspended on 
strings stretched from post to 
post. Everywhere, too, the 
Chinese Dragon, the Stars and 
Stripes, and the British Jack 
were in evidence. Then the 
forty odd Christian Endeavor 
banners, handsomely designed 
and with fitting inscriptions, 
representing societies from all 
parts of China, Manchuria and 
Japan, gave the last fitting touch 
to these variegated decorations— 
decorations the effectiveness and 
lavishness of which cannot be 
imagined or appreciated by one 
who has not seen the Orient on 
festive occasions. 

After the eye had taken in the 
hall and its decorations, it 
rested on the audience. Long 
before time for the opening 
service, the audience had gather- 
ed and filled the pews—men 
and women to the number of 
twelve or fourteen hundred. It 
was not a noisy and boisterous 
crowd such as one might expect 
to see in a large gathering in 
China, but it was a_ quiet, 
dignified gathering of Christians, 
intent only upon worshipping 
their Lord and King. It was 
an inspiring sight, this vast, 
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expectant throng with their 
Christian Endeavor banners. It 
is safe to say that never before 
in the history of Christian 
missions in China has such a 
large and representative body of 
Chinese Christians assembled 
from all parts of the country 
for common prayer, common 
worship, and joint deliberation 


on things pertaining to the 
Kingdom. 
In the opening service of 


welcome, the audience could not 


withhold applause (a Western 
custom which our Chinese 
Christians also seem to be 


acquiring), as representatives 
from all the outports, from all 
the coast provinces, from some 
of the interior provinces, and 
also from Korea, Japan, and 
Honolulu, arose in response to 
the welcome extended them by 
the Ningpo Endeavorers. 

The differences of dialect was 
no small difficulty, as no less 
than eight distinct dialects were 
represented. But with able and 
consecrated interpreters these 
difficulties were reduced to a 
minimum. We look forward to 
the time when the telephone, 
telegraph and = railroad _ will 
facilitate intercommunication of 
people and ideas and thus pro- 
mote a unity of language. At 
the Convention the unusual 
spectacle was seen of a Chinese 
speaking to his own countrymen 


through the medium of a 
foreigner who acted as_ inter- 
preter. But then conventions 


like this help to break down the 
barriers of dialect and help unify 
the language. 

It is impossible to describe the 
Convention in detail, hence I 
shall confine myself only to its 
special features. I would say 
right here that it did one good 
to hear such rood strong singing 
as was heard at the Convention. 
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The boys and gitls of the 
Mission schools were grouped 


on either side of the platform 
and lead in the singing. In the 
early part of the Convention the 
audience kept very poor ‘‘ time’’ ; 
this improved as the days went 
by, and on the last day of the 
Convention one was inclined to 
believe that the Chinese too had 
the soul of music buried some- 
where within themselves, and 
that the native church would 
some day be able to sing praises 
to their Maker in more perfect 
harmony. But what they lacked 
in tune and time they made up 
in fervor and earnestness. In 
fact, fervor and earnestness char- 
acterized the delegates through- 
out the whole Convention. They 
endured the fatigue of travel 
and came to Ningpo, not to have 
a good time and see ‘‘the 
sights’’ but to attend the 
Convention and get rich spiritual 
blessings. Notwithstanding the 
heavy rains on Sunday almost 
the entire body of Endeavorers 
turned out for the afternoon serv- 
ices. And whena collection was 
taken to help defray the Conven- 
tion expenses a basket full and 
heavy with copper and silver to 
the amount of $130.00 was the 
result. Again, when an offering 
was taken on the following day 
to assist toward the distribution 
of tracts and Gospels among the 
Japanese soldiers in the hospitals, 
their true Christian generosity, 
which knows not the bounds of 
country, was again manifest in 
an offering amouuting to $70.00. 

On Saturday morning, at the 
greetings meeting, greetings were 
given by all the _ societies 
represented and letters of greet- 
ing were read from many other 
societies in Manchuria, the north, 
the south and the _ interior 
provinces who were unable to 
send delegates. At this meeting 
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Pastor Harada, of Japan, brought 
the greetings from the Japan 
Endeavorers, and his address, as 
also his subsequent address, 
stirred up much enthusiasm. 
Miss Cameron personally brought 
the greetings of the American 
Endeavorers, while Father 
Endeavor Clark cabled _ to 
the Convention, as did also 
the Northminister Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Too late 
to be read before the Convention 
was a most interesting letter 
from the Endeavorers in a girls’ 
school in far-away Macedonia. 
A greetings meeting like this 
was invaluable. For, as one by 
one the delegates from distant 
and widely separated centres 
arose and reported the progress 
of the Gospel in their city or 


district, they were a_ living 
witness to the fact that the 
leaven of Christianity is per- 


meating the empire and that the 
Middle Kingdom must ere long 
fall under the sway of the King 
of Righteousness. Having had 
this living witness before them, 
they all returned to their homes 


with renewed courage and 
reconsecrated purposes to live 
and labor for Him, knowing 


better than they knew before 
that their labor is not in vain, 
but that they are fighting in a 
winning cause. 

Mr. Bevan’s lantern lecture on 


Friday evening on Christian 
Endeavor in many lands was 
very interesting. The slides 
were sent out from Boston 
especially for the Convention, 


and were the means of showing 
the Endeavor movement in its 
world-wide all-lands-embracing 
aspect. 

On Saturday afternoon 
Convention was divided 
sectional meetings; the pastors 
and leaders met to plan and 
discuss the machinery of the 


the 
into 
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Christian Endeavor movement; 
the men met together and listened 
to able and spiritual addresses 
on Christianity applied to their 
every-day life; while the women 
crowded the North Bank Church 
and were addressed on the 
subjects of  ‘‘ Foot-binding,’’ 
‘“Work among the Children,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Christian Endeavorer 
in the Home.”’ 

One of the unexpected features 
of the Convention, and as 
unique as it was unexpected, 
was the visit of the Taotai, the 
Fu, and the Hsien. These three 
officials arrived Saturday after- 
noon with their retinue of 
soldiers and runners, and attended 
the reception to the visiting 
delegates in the Presbyterian com- 
pound. After supper they went 
to the evening session of the 
Convention and sat on the 
platform. Dr. A. H. Smith 
spoke on the duty of the 
Christian to his Emperor and to 
his country. They paid most 
earnest attention to all that was 
said, and the Fu, the Taotai, 
and the Hsien in turn stood up 
and addressed the audience in 
words most cordial and with 
unstinted approval of the teach- 
ings of Christianity. It is unique 
in the history of Christian work 
in China that three officials of 
such high rank should set aside 
an afternoon and an evening to 
attend a distinctively Christian 
and religious gathering and 
themselves address and exhort 
the audience to follow and live up 
to the doctrines of Christianity. 
A few weeks later when we called 
at the Yaméns and presented to 
them the New Testaments which 
the Convention had voted to 
present to them, they again 
expressed their great apprecia- 
tion of what they had seen and 
heard at the Convention. 

On the last day of the meetings 
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these same officials, together with 
the military governor (Ti-tae) of 
the province, gave a Chinese 
feast to the entire missionary 
body, both men and women, to 
to the number of one hundred, 
and they themselves’ were 
present at the feast,—another 
evidence of their hearty good- 
will. May not such gatherings 
and occasions as this help much 
to remove the misunderstandings 
which so frequently, unfortu- 
nately, exist between the official 
classes and the Christians? 

On Monday afternoon Dr. G. 
F. Fitch conducted the farewell 
consecration service, and as, 
one after another, the delegates 
arose and repeated some precious 
Scripture promise, or  recon- 
secrated themselves, the Spirit’s 
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power was felt. What could 
not such a body of Spirit-filled 
Spirit-sent men and women 
do for their country and for 
Christ ! 

The benediction was _pro- 
nounced and the hundreds of 
Endeavorers wended their way 
to the steamer jetty, where a 
farewell song-service was held 
while waiting for the steamer to 
lift anchor. The delegates on 
board and the Endeavorers on 
shore made the air resound with 
their praises to God and Christ 
their Savior. The steamer lifted 
anchor, and with ‘‘ God be with 
you till we meet again’’ wafted 
over the waters, the delegates 
left us and returned to their 
homes and villages throughout 
all parts of the Middle Kingdom. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Lexington, Virginia, U. S. A., the 
wife of Rev. W. F. JUNKIN, S. P. M., 
Hsii-chien, of a daughter. 

At Kuling, June 6th, the wife of Dr. 
Gro. A. Huntley, A. B. M. U., 
Hanyang, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Hankow, May Ist, Mr. 
ARGENTO to Miss N. 
both of C. I. M. 

AT Hongkong, May 3rd, Dr. A. 
FAHMY, L. M. S., Chiang-chiu, 
Amoy, and Miss Susan R. DURYEE, 
Ref. Ch. M., Amoy. 

AT Shanghai, May 30th, Mr. C. 
HOWARD JupD to Miss I. E. Tak- 
KEN, both of C. I. M. 

DEATHS. 

AT Pyeng-yang, Korea, May 14th, 
BERTHA FINLEY Hunt, wife of Rev. 
Wm. B. Hunt, A. P. M. 

AT Changsha, Hunan, June 3, Rev. J. 
HUDSON TAYLOR, M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
founder of the C. I. M., aged 73. 

AT Shanghai, June 24th, Miss M. E. 
BURNETT, aged 68 years. 

ARRIVALS. 

AT SHANGHAI :— 


June 2nd, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. 
RIDGELY, A. P. E. M., Wuchang. 


ALPHONSO 
BJORGUM, 


June 6th, Miss EK. Mapnock (ret.). 

June 7th, Rev. J. F. PRESTON and 
wife, Miss E. L. STARMER, MB., U. 
Ps. ME, eet... 

June 19th, Dr. HumMs, wife and 
child, for Yale Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGHAI :— 


May Ist, Mr. and Mrs. W. Horr 
GiLt and child, C. M. S., Leh-yang. 

June 3rd, Rev. E. J. LEE, A. P. E. 
M., Ngankin; Miss A. R. MortTron 
A. P. M.; Miss N. E. Dow, Adv. C. M., 
Miss E. M. Gary, M. E. S.; Mrs. J. W. 
CroFooT and 2 children, S. D. B. M.; 
Rev. T. R. Guy, A. P. M., for U.S. A., 
Rev. W. R. and Mrs. MArLecoum, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. TRUDINGER and child, 
and Mr. and Mrs. R. W. MIDDLETON 
and 3 children, all C. I. M., for Austra- 
lia. 

June 17th, Rev. C. A. KILLIE 
and wife, A. P. M., Peking; Miss 
EpitH Watts, Ch. M., Ningpo, for 
U.S.A. 

June 24th, Rev. F. Brown, wife 
and child, M. E. M.; Rev. C. LEAMAN, 
wife and daughter, A. P. M.; Dr. P. B. 
COUSLAND and wife, E. P. M.; E. 
REIFSNYDER, M.D., for U. S. A. 

June 26th, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wi1cox, C, I. M., for North America, 











